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WHO’S WHO 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J., was recently in- 
stalled as President of Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. The contribution made by him in the 
department of Literature and Arts indicates that 
the scholar is not lost to scholarship, though the 
executive responsibilities over one of New England’s 
major collegiate institutions may be pressing. Until 
a short time ago, Father McGarry was Theological 
Editor of Thought, most learned of American Cath- 
olic quarterlies. He has also been, through several 
years, a professor of dogmatic theology, a lecturer 
in Biblical exegesis, a teacher of Hebrew and Greek, 
etc. Despite all of this, he has maintained a mastery 
over a graceful, limpid English style. ... HILAIRE 
BELLOC, once again, offers enlightenment in a 
contemporary crisis in civilization. The value of 
Belloc is in his instinct for essentials in a muddled 
conglomeration of factors. Having unsnarled so 
many problems of the past centuries in his histories 
and biographies, he sees deeper than most observers 
in the history that passes before our eyes. . .. LAW- 
RENCE LUCEY will be remembered as an occa- 
sional contributor to these pages, for his name 
lingers trippingly on the tongue. He is a lawyer of 
Long Island, officed in Brooklyn. He writes on mat- 
ters governmental, economic, sociological and legal 
for various sorts of periodicals. .. . GERARD J. 
MURPHY is spending the year in the school of 
asceticism at St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. During the past summer he served on 
the editorial staff of AMERICA. Previously, he was 
a professor of classics at the Novitiate of St. Isaac, 
Wernersville, Pa. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS has not exonerated 
itself. It committed an egregious blunder in jour- 
nalism, seriously injured the prestige of the Vatican, 
and led the left-wing newspapers to headline folly. 
On October 14, as noted in our issue of last week, 
it flashed out the startling news that the Pope had 
issued a secret document to Chinese missioners, 
urging them to fight Communism through Japan- 
ism, advising them to betray their Chinese flock, 
and giving other incredible instructions. This men- 
dacious story was carried in big, black, bold, head- 
lines by the American newspapers that chronically 
bait Catholics. The Foreign Editor of the Associ- 
ated Press in New York quite smugly and with 
obvious tonal superiority assured the Editor of 
AMERICA that the story was authentic, from a most 
reliable Vatican source, that the Associated Press 
vouched for its truth. The United Press gathered 
the denials, from Archbishop Pizzardo, Under-Sec- 
retary for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
from Archbishop Costantini, Secretary of the Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith, from 
Monsignor Tardini, Under-Secretary of State, from 
every possible reliable source of Vatican news. All 
of which leaves the question open for the Associ- 
ated Press to answer: From what reliable source 
(so affirmed by the A.P.) did the correspondent 
Whiteleather (on his second day as Roman corre- 
spondent) secure the lies he cabled to the United 
States? The Associated Press stood (or crumpled) 
with Whiteleather, by affirmation of their New 
York office. We trust they may not stand for him 
in any further Vatican dispatches. As it stands for 
us, we shall look carefully at the credit lines above 
the foreign news items. 


WILLIAM RALPH INGE, better known as the 
gloomy Dean has turned columnist. He is deliver- 
ing himself of the treasured trifles of the years with 
all the pomposity and abandon of the true column- 
ist. He is second to none in saying startling things, 
pronunciamentos that would brand ordinary mor- 
tals as loony but enhance the reputation of the 
literary hackwriter. For instance, the Dean who 
has perhaps never laid eyes on Brooklyn Bridge 
except from a boat in the harbor tells New Yorkers 
that it is as beautiful as the Taj Mahal if the right 
approach to its beauty is made. So, too, he assures 
us that he has been all along trying to sell his hesi- 
tant readers Professor Gilson’s thesis that Christian 
philosophy is the spirit of Christianity penetrating 
the Greek tradition, working within and drawing 
out a certain view of the world. Though here again, 
we always thought the Dean’s Greek contribution 
was New Platonism, working within, watering down 
and corrupting Christianity. But after all you are 
not a dyed-in-the-wool columnist unless you enter 
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the international field, and here the Dean’s scythe 
lays husky swaths. The nations that might make 
war are bankrupt except Russia, God bless the 
mark! Neither Germany nor Italy could finance a 
great war, but Russia which is moving cautiously 
to an industrial and peasant republic is more stable 
both financially and politically. This is about as 
valid as the Dean’s summation of religion. He slams 
America for exporting pseudo cults to the Britons 
who ignore them. But the Dean knows his way 
about. If the sage of St. Paul’s can find a mart for 
his musings in retirement, why should all the lit- 
erary pickings be left to Shaw and Wells? Shaw is 
the producer, Wells the retailer, but the Dean is 
the consumer’s adviser. 


AMERICAN Jesuits in China have had their share 
of war experiences. As soon as the Shanghai hos- 
tilities began, the Rev. John F. Hurley, Superior of 
the Jesuit Missions in the Philippine Islands, wrote 
to his Jesuit brethren in Shanghai, urging them 
to come to Manila until the cessation of hostilities. 
True to the Catholic missionary tradition, the 
Shanghai Jesuits elected to stay at their posts. 
Father John Lippman pronounced his last vows at 
Zi-Ka-Wei to the music of a raging typhoon and 
the roar of the bombing planes. Six Jesuit scholas- 
tics and one priest, bound for Shanghai from Cali- 
fornia, were detained indefinitely at Tokyo. Sixty 
American Marines are now lodged in Gonzaga Col- 
lege, the college conducted by American Jesuits in 
Shanghai. In the St. Aloysius Parochial School, 
located in the International Settlement, 400 refu- 
gees are being cared for. Across the way are refu- 
gee camps. In the Hongkew district the parish 
church had to be temporarily abandoned. In Nan- 
king where Father James Kearney, familiar to 
readers of AMERICA, is pastor of one of the flourish- 
ing missions, a shell fell in the compound, which 
put a stop to the building of the university hall, as 
the workmen silently vanished. The Fathers have 
spent hours in the cellars waiting for the all-clear 
signal that follows the airplane bombardments. 
The missions in the interior of China where some 
American Jesuits are located, have scarcely been 
touched. As far as is known Zi-Ka-Wei, the largest 
Jesuit institution in Shanghai has so far escaped 
any serious damage. 


COMBINING interest with practical suggestions, 
is a recent study of Confession and the Law in the 
Ecclesiastical Review. Twenty-nine States offer 
statutory protection of the seal of Confession. These 
statutes vary a good deal in the liberality of their 
provisions, the majority including not merely the 
sacramental Confession but the confidential com- 























munications made to the clergyman in his role of 
spiritual adviser, comforter or counsellor in trying 
cases. Nineteen States are without protection, apart 
from the almost universal custom and procedure 
of excusing priests from any exposure of the Sacra- 
mental Confession. Strange to find that among 
these are numbered States containing a consider- 
able part of our Catholic population, such as IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New Jersey. 
The writer thinks the time has come and is pro- 
pitious for the enactment of a statutory clause in 
the State constitutions to cover not only the priest- 
penitent relationship, but as well the clergy-parish- 
ioner relationship of other religious sects. He warns 
pointedly that the weakening of religion and the 
rise of anti-religious agitation in the United States 
weaken the strength of the custom of protecting 
the seal of Confession in contrast with a positive 
protecting statute. Added support will come today 
from what may be called the scientific lay pro- 
tagonists of non-sacramental confession: physi- 
cians, psychiatrists and psychologists. The discus- 
sions and study preparatory to its enactment would 
contribute to a better understanding of the Sacra- 
ment as practised in the Church, and dispel many 
misapprehensions. 


RELATIONS between Catholics and the Nazi Gov- 
ernment are becoming increasingly strained. With 
the ruling of the Supreme Court of Germany that 
the infamous “pulpit paragraph” is to be applied 
with literal severity against all ministers of the 
Gospel who are opposed in any way to the Nazi 
regime, it becomes quite evident that any critical 
discussion of racial, not to mention political, doc- 
trines of National Socialism will be taken as offen- 
sive. Nazi instruction books now scoff at the idea 
that authority comes ultimately from God. It is 
insisted that all authority, as well as all rights and 
privileges, emanate from the State alone. It follows 
obviously that any dogmatic explanation of Cath- 
olic doctrine will be interpreted as subversive and 
will be attended by the usual police reprisals. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH has told the story of her 
conversion in Three Ways Home. We were much 
interested in and impressed by her former contribu- 
tions to a symposium on the same subject. What 
she says of her own conversion has really a much 
wider application. Conversion, at least for those 
who have retained and maintained the substantial 
core of Christianity, is rather the recognition of 
an ideal consciously harbored for years than the 
complete evacuation of the old and the assumption 
of what is novel. Christianity is abstract, hence 
unsatisfying, among the dissidents; Catholicism, on 
the other hand, puts flesh on the dry bones, and 
fully appeases the deeper hunger of the soul. “Con- 
version,” says Miss Kaye-Smith, “is perhaps not 
quite the appropriate word, because my own im- 
pression is that one thing stands out clearly from 
it all, and that is that I have never really changed 
my religion. I have always been latently and poten- 





tially a Catholic—there has been no swing around 
from a contradictory set of ideas. I joined the 
Church of Rome only because I found that it was 
impossible to be a Catholic in the church of my 
baptism.” That cap, we think, fits many a convert 
head. As one venerable priest who had devoted 
many years and thought to the instruction of con- 
verts used to say: “Show them what the Church is 
and the rest will be easy; they will recognize the 
object of their desire, the home of their dreams.” 


SHOULD our national anthem be a solo? Many 
have been the assaults on the words, music of our 
national anthem. Now it is encountering a new at- 
tack. It is becoming increasingly common to read 
of the Star Spangled Banner being sung by Mrs. 
or Miss —. This is especially the case at large con- 
ventions where it might be expected that the size 
of the gathering would be a compelling reason for 
mass singing. The Legion conventions recently fol- 
lowed the solo route. In fact our large quadrennial 
political conventions of both parties seem, if not the 
initiator, at least the fostering parent of this strange 
individualism. There and then, it would seem, if 
ever, the pulsating patriotism of the delegates would 
break forth in a surging tide that no airy tenor or 
even virile baritone could satisfy. A correspondent 
to the press fears that, following the strange course 
of tradition, a sacredness similar to Jehovah will so 
attach to the words that no mere group of Ameri- 
cans will dare scatter them to the breezes on public 
occasions. But after all, it is but the natural sequel 
to our penchant for canned, regulated, stereotyped 
entertainment. How few now “sing around the 
piano,” when even in family gatherings a regular 
program of entertainment is not unusual. Here is 
something for the D.A.R. and our patriotic societies 
to champion. 


THE AMERICA Spanish Relief Fund announces 
that Emmet Lavery, Catholic playwright, has ac- 
cepted the position of Director General of Spanish 
relief activities. Thus far, the America Spanish 
Relief Fund has limited its appeal to these columns. 
The Fund is indebted to the readers of AMERICA 
for a generous response, and was enabled to send 
$1,000 monthly to Cardinal Goma for the specified 
purpose of caring for the orphans and other desti- 
tute children of Spain. The needs of Spain mount 
higher with each week of the fratricidal war. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. Lavery, it is now proposed 
to widen the scope of the appeal. It is our belief 
that American Catholics will, of their charity, an- 
swer the cries that come to us from Spain for means 
to care for the innocent victims of the war. The 
America Spanish Relief Fund, therefore, not only 
solicits direct contributions, but asks that commit- 
tees be organized under its registration in Catholic 
centers, that meetings, rallies, lectures and like 
activities be initiated, that humanitarian and char- 
itable efforts be made by all American Catholics 
for the purpose of aiding and caring for the desti- 
tute and stricken waifs of Spain. 
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CATHOLICISM OR 
NAZI STATE-WORSHIP 


One of these forces will destroy its opponent 


HILAIRE BELLOC 














A MATTER of very high importance to our civili- 
zation as a whole, and a matter of life and death 
to the German people, is the future of the Catholic 
Church in what is called the Third Reich. That is 
the new State organized in Germany under what 
is called National Socialism. 

Those who now govern (with despotic power) 
in Germany are convinced that what they would 
call “Christianity” (a very vague term, but we all 
know what they mean) is disappearing so rapidly 
from the European mind, and particularly from the 
German mind, that what is left of it is no more 
than an encumbrance to reaching the goal they 
have in view, which goal, as we all know, is the 
union of all Germans in one great State. 

They have a religion, as indeed all men must 
have a religion, for men cannot live without some- 
thing to worship. That religion is the worship of 
the German race as the highest thing on earth, 
and of what we can only translate as Germanism 
as the supreme human good. 

First of all they would amalgamate into one 
body all those who are by speech and tradition 
capable of becoming members of such a State. 
Next they would trust to the power, not only in 
numbers but in morals, intelligence and technical 
achievement, of such a State to dominate the world. 
It is not fair to say that they clearly envisage wars 
of conquest, but it is understood that they take 
the ultimate supremacy of this ideal German State 
of theirs for granted! 

Now there stands in the way of this singular 
ideal the profound cleavage running through the 
various German peoples, between those who were 
until recently of the Catholic culture, and those 
who were of the anti-Catholic culture. That cleav- 
age is apparent in nearly every modern nation and 
everywhere disturbs the complete unity of society. 
But in Germany it has been more obvious than 
anywhere else. The wars of religion came late to 
Germany; they did not begin until the correspond- 
ing French struggle was pretty well over, and when 
they did break out they were of fearful effect. What 
is known as the Thirty Years’ War (roughly from 
1618 to 1648—our own Civil Wars in England were 
only a side show of the same thing) halved the 
German population, destroyed German wealth, and 
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were conducted with such atrocity that the moral 
effect upon German society was almost mortal. 

The Catholic forces represented by the Emperor 
at Vienna would have won and Germany would 
have been Catholic again but for the French, who 
hired a soldier of genius, the usurping King of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, to fight Vienna. He 
very nearly established an anti-Catholic Empire in 
his turn, and even after he was defeated and killed, 
the cause of united Catholic Germany was lost. 

After that for more than 200 years things re- 
mained uncertain. The Germans were divided into 
two camps, Catholic and anti-Catholic. The head 
of the one was the House of Hapsburg and certain 
princes and States, notably Bavaria; the other, the 
anti-Catholic camp, was not at first clearly led. 
But bit by bit one appeared and that of Prussia 
became the leader against the other. 

Taken as a whole, this new Prussianized thing 
with its center in Berlin, its political head drawn 
from the Protestant Hohenzollerns, Kings of Prus- 
sia, represented the triumph of the anti-Catholic 
forces among the Germans. An anti-Catholic power 
of great strength and increasing unity had arisen 
in Europe. 

Great care was taken to prevent the religious 
cleavage from weakening the new State. Large 
local liberties remained to the various divisions. 
Bavaria, the most important State in the Empire 
after Prussia, was mainly Catholic. Religious liber- 
ties were everywhere not only guaranteed but 
flourishing, and a minor quarrel which seemed very 
important at the time between Bismarck, the cre- 
ator of the new Empire, and the Catholic Hierarchy 
was settled mainly in favor of the latter. 

The most important thing of all in this connec- 
tion, education, was divided between the Catholics 
and the Protestants, and Catholic teaching fully 
supported officially. This formed a great contrast 
to the neighboring country of France where, al- 
though the culture was Catholic, the Masonic and 
anti-clerical organization had increasing control of 
the elementary schools. 

It looked as though a final equilibrium had been 
reached. Catholic Austria was humbled, but still 
counted as a separate great Power, the direction 
of which was by men of German speech. That third 
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of the new Empire which was Catholic by Baptism 
was taken for granted to be permanent in its re- 
ligion. 

Then came the War which in this, as in every- 
thing else, resulted in totally new arrangements. 
The Prussianized Germans became more Prussian- 
ized than ever; Berlin became wholly master of 
them. Austria was ruined and (what proved in the 
long run more important by far than any political 
change) something like a new religion was sweep- 
ing through all the German people. 

If that new religion thoroughly succeeds, Ger- 
man Catholicism will not perhaps disappear, but 
will become something far weaker than it has been 
in the past. 

In a sense one may say that this new religion, 
the enthusiasm for which is arising on every side, 
is neither Catholic nor Protestant, but rather 
pagan. It inherits, none the less, essentially from 
the Protestant development of Germany. The old 
Protestantism was dying fast before this new re- 
ligion (called by the rather meaningless term of 
National Socialism) suddenly arose. 

We read a great deal in the English press of 
the resistance offered by sundry Protestant pastors. 
But the serious issue is not there. The serious issue 
is between the new religion and what remains of 
the old Catholic minority; because it is this last 
which forms an anomaly and an obstacle in the 
new State. 

The new German State, called by its millions of 
devoted adherents the Third Reich, is based upon 
that very powerful emotion of self-worship which 
is never stronger than when nations are struggling 
to rise again after defeat. To whet the edge of this 
intense emotion there is the opposing system of 
Communism beyond the borders, and, what with 
the exasperated, almost frenzied, passion for a 
recreated German world (which, it is believed, will 
help recreate the whole of Europe as well), what 
with the enregimentation of every single individual 
under State control, what with the monopoly of 
information and suggestion of every kind, what 
with the practical control, now, of education, most 
Germans believe that a completely united German 
nation will be present before the modern world 
in a very few years. 

And this ideal is not only now the ideal of the 
German masses but is rapidly becoming an ideal 
without exception throughout the whole of the 
Third Reich. Absolute unity, under the unques- 
tioned control of an omnipotent Central Govern- 
ment, is the lyrical inspiration of a whole people. 
Nothing of weight or moment stands between the 
devotees and their idol save the far more ancient 
and more universal spirit of the Catholic Church. 

It is not possible to compromise between these 
two philosophies. Patriotic men everywhere at- 
tempt to compromise between local patriotism and 
the Universal Church, but everywhere in the long 
run such an attempt is bound to fail. No man can 
serve two masters. Either the remaining Catholic 
tradition in the Third Reich will rapidly grow 
feebler to the point of extinction, or it will by its 
instinctive and inevitable resistance to the Nazi 


idea prevent the achievement of what the Nazi 
spirit so passionately desires. 

But here the contrast between the one thing and 
the other—the completely German State-control 
united morally and spiritually on the one hand, 
the cosmopolitan Universal Catholic Church on the 
other—is beyond all reconciliation. 

One or other of these forces will destroy its op- 
ponent, either by force or by the gradual under- 
mining effect of an irreconcilable minority. 

The various men who between them share the 
direction of the new Germany are convinced that 
the ancient doctrines which the Catholic Church 
proclaimed and impressed so deeply upon the mind 
of our civilization, the doctrines which made that 
civilization, have already become no more than 
vague memories and will of themselves shortly 
disappear as utterly as have the gods of Greece and 
Rome. 

The Incarnation and all that is founded upon it; 
the Divine Christian scheme of morals; the judg- 
ment of human life by a supernatural standard, 
defined and held holy; the distinctively Christian 
spirit—these are, they conceive, so rapidly fading 
from the modern mind and particularly from the 
German mind that they can now be thrust aside 
as dead lumber. The Christian ethic and the af- 
firmations on which it is based (they think) have 
wholly lost its vitality. The task of replacing it by 
the worship of the State and the race in such few 
as Still retain a sentimental attachment to the older 
tradition requires (they imagine) so little effort 
that it is hardly a task at all. 

Such is without doubt the interior attitude of 
the men now marching to the complete success of 
Nazism. That is how they envisage the world, and 
thus they so see things that they openly attack 
the Catholic organization as the last remaining im- 
pediment to their triumph. 

There is in all confidence of this kind some 
measure of illusion. It is quite certain that outside 
the Reich the vitality of the Catholic Church is 
everywhere visible. It may be that from within the 
Reich a similar vitality will be discovered and may 
challenge the new thing. It may be, on the other 
hand, that the analysis of their own people’s mind 
which the Nazi leaders now make corresponds to 
reality and that the Christian tradition will die out 
among the Germans. 

No one, however well acquainted with the Ger- 
man mind as it is today, can answer the tremen- 
dous question. A foreigner with so slight an 
acquaintance as mine certainly cannot attempt to 
do so; but I would repeat in conclusion that funda- 
mental truth which I do not believe people outside 
Germany have yet seized, that the issue is there 
clearly between the extinction of German Cathol- 
icism or its survival. 

If the Catholic Church survives among the Ger- 
mans, the rapidly growing spiritual unity of the 
new Reich and its new paganism will break down. 
The struggle between the old and the new will 
necessarily depend upon the education of the 
young, and some say that, in this field, the battle 
is already lost. 
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THE GAME OF 
ADVISING CATHOLICS 


Calling names is not liberalism 





JOHN LaFARCE, S.J. 











HOODLUMS in some of our big cities call West 
Indians “monkey-chasers.” I have never known a 
West Indian to chase monkeys, though I have 
known many to seek knowledge and rectitude. 
Most West Indians lead decent orderly lives that 
would well be imitated in continental America. And 
if some do chase monkeys, what of it? The purpose 
of the phrase is merely to bait the foreigner, who 
usually can do some good baiting in return. 

Knowing what this practice leads to, I am won- 
dering what will happen if the game of Catholic- 
baiting gains momentum in this country. The cruder 
baiting method is to attack people for doing a (sup- 
posedly) trifling thing, like pursuing apes, or saying 
“spick” for speak. The finer technique is to hold 
them to scorn for doing their plain duty, a duty 
which you yourself have not the courage or inclina- 
tion to perform. So the ancient pagans, and the 
paganized nobles of the French Revolution, ridi- 
culed the peasants who created their daily bread. 

Now a loud tocsin of Catholic-baiting has been 
sounded in certain circles calling themselves “lib- 
eral” in this country. Liberalism has had some 
queer bed-fellows (or sheet-sharers) in the last few 
weeks. Catholics in Germany are baited by the anti- 
liberals in the name of anti-Communism. In this 
instance, Catholics are attacked by supposedly 
devout members of non-Catholic religious bodies 
frankly because Catholics are opposed to Com- 
munism. Any investigation of Communistic activ- 
ities is “outrageous” to the liberal mind, and means 
Catholics are Fascists and Rightist Republicans. 

Catholics are warned that if they fail to conform 
to a strait-jacket of public opinion which a certain 
group has adopted towards current issues they will 
get into a serious pickle. This strait-jacket is en- 
titled “the processes of democracy,” though it is 
anything but democratic. If Catholics see in any of 
these “‘processes” a threat to human liberty or to 
the worth of the individual soul, they are guilty of 
forming a “permanent minority.” The word “per- 
manent” is to be an excuse for denying them just 
that thing which liberals are supposed to stand for, 
which is minority rights. If you wield political 
power, you can make a “permanent minority” out 
of any dissident group merely by persisting to ob- 
ject to the fact of their dissidence. 
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In the Christian Century for October 20, D. A. 
Saunders, “a Southerner now living in New York,” 
thus warns: 

This increasing tendency to form a permanent 
minority, to insulate the Catholic group from the 
processes of democratic society, is the very heart of 
the reason for the anti-Catholic movements of the 
past. If Catholic Action persists in its present out- 
look, I am certain that the future will see the birth 
of new and more dangerous anti-Catholic movements. 


In the aforesaid article the Catholic “stereotype,” 
to use Prof. Donald Young’s phrase, is skilfully 
built up by the simple method of stressing every 
point of conflict and ignoring any conceivable point 
of agreement. If an individual Catholic crackpot 
utters some extremist utterance, the Church is 
speaking. But if Bishops, priests and laymen speak 
by the hundreds and thousands for social justice 
and human liberty that is ignored. To prove the 
(strictly Nazi) thesis that “the Catholic Church 
is the cause of Communism,” we are told: “The in- 
dustrial sections of Germany where the Communist 
movement was strong during the republic, are Cath- 
olic sections.” Not a word that it was Catholic 
Germany’s fight for social reform which brought 
down upon its head the fury of Protestant Bismarck 
and the Kulturkampf. The reader of such an article 
would never suspect that there might be anywhere 
in the broad United States a non-Catholic who was 
a professional Red-baiter, or a back-woods preacher 
endorsing a lynching party, or an exploiter of child- 
labor and plantation peonage, or a wage tyrant. 
Was it a Catholic governor who lately told inter- 
viewers he would dispense with law if so inclined? 

The 175 Catholic men who signed the recent Open 
Reply on Spain were not Fascists or crackpots. 
There were priests and laymen in that group who 
have promoted more practical social justice in a 
month than critics of this type have done in a life- 
time. Is the intention of these critics to form a 
united front of Protestantism with Communism? 
Or with Fascism, if Fascism wins majority control 
through the “democratic process”? If so, the Cath- 
olic position is a lone one, but one extremely honor- 
able and truly liberal. But there are too many 
genuine liberals in non-Catholic America for us to 
believe that they will leave the task of defending 
religion and liberty to Catholics alone. 





























STATES INSURE MILLIONS 
AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


Colossal plan will be in full operation by 1939 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 











ONE of the most gigantic undertakings ever at- 
tempted in this or any other land is the task of 
insuring 21,000,000, more or less, workers against 
unemployment. It makes one gasp for breath to 
think of the countless records, statistics, charts and 
red-tape galore that will become a part of this 
mountainous work. This colossal adventure in eco- 
nomics is moving ahead rapidly and efficiently and 
as quietly as an Angora cat strides across the living 
room. 

The day will soon dawn when 21,000,000 Amer- 
ican wage-earners can be certain that even if they 
do lose their jobs, they will have a breathing spell 
for as long as sixteen weeks for which they will 
receive a weekly wage. In Wisconsin 450,000 work- 
ers now have the mental peace which comes to one 
when he learns that he is economically secure. Wis- 
consin’s wage-earners no longer need to fear the 
pink slip in their envelopes which tells them that 
their services are no longer required. For the past 
year Wisconsin has been paying weekly benefits to 
its insured workers who have been unfortunate 
enough to lose their jobs. 

Next year during the month of January, twenty- 
one other States including New York, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will commence paying benefits to 
their insured unemployed. By the summer of 1939 
all the States, Hawaii and Alaska, will have given 
their insured workers a taste of unemployment 
compensation. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the task involved 
in insuring 21,000,000 workers against unemploy- 
ment may be gleaned from the following facts re- 
lating to unemployment insurance: 

First, there are now fifty-two unemployment 
compensation laws on the statute books of the 
United States. These laws include the Federal un- 
employment-compensation law which is a part of 
the Social Security Act, forty-eight State laws, and 
statutes insuring the workers of Hawaii, Alaska 
and the District of Columbia. Each of these laws 
are different in some respect from all the other un- 
employment compensation laws. Each State and ter- 
ritory had its own peculiar problems and ideas 
which had to be met in its unemployment insurance 
law. By the Federal law the States are required to 
adopt an unemployment-compensation measure that 


will live up to certain prescribed standards. These 
Federal rules do not impair the freedom of the 
States to any great extent, and they are at liberty 
to enact a law to their own taste. 

In Wisconsin domestics are not insured against 
unemployment, but in New York the legislature 
failed to see the difference between a domestic and 
any other worker and included these people in their 
unemployment-compensation law. Again, Wisconsin 
does not tax an employer with less than eight work- 
ers on his pay roll, while New York lowered the 
number of workers that an employer need hire to 
four, and the District of Columbia thought that 
this numerical limit of four or eight was foolish 
and included employers with as little as one worker 
on their pay roll. 

Then there is the important question of who is 
to pay for unemployment compensation. In New 
York and Wisconsin it was thought that the em- 
ployer alone ought to pay for it. It was argued that 
the inability of the employer’s business to keep his 
workers engaged steadily throughout the year was 
the cause of the worker losing his job. It was also 
thought that the employer could afford this tax bet- 
ter than could the worker. Wisconsin, New York 
and most of the other States only tax employers 
for unemployment compensation. California, Ala- 
bama and a few other States believed that since 
both employer and employe would profit by un- 
employment compensation both of them ought to 
pay for it. In the District of Columbia it was felt 
that the Government also would gain, in that it 
would not have to pay relief money to its insured 
unemployed, and the District along with employers 
has agreed to meet the bill for unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Each of the fifty-two legislative bodies that en- 
acted unemployment-insurance laws consumed 
much time in investigating and studying various 
proposals and methods for insuring their workers. 
The journals of these legislative bodies are fat with 
facts, figures and theories on unemployment com- 
pensation. In New York the manual containing the 
unemployment-insurance law and explanatory mat- 
ter is a sixty-four page booklet with large pages 
and fine print. Wisconsin’s pamphlet explaining 
the law runs to thirty-one pages. And the Federal 
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government has published a thirty-six page pamph- 
let of questions and answers on unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Second, about $1,000,000,000 will be collected 
each year beginning in 1938 for insuring workers 
against unemployment. During 1936 and 1937 the 
amount collected for unemployment compensation 
was considerably less than $1,000,000,000 for the 
Federal tax on pay rolls was only one per cent in 
1936 and two per cent in 1937. For 1938 and the 
years that will follow it the tax will be three per 
cent. 

The tax money that will be collected in 1937 for 
unemployment compensation will about equal the 
amount collected for the old-age pension fund. For 
a few years after 1938 the unemployment compen- 
sation money that will be collected will exceed the 
amount for the old-age pension fund. In New York 
the weekly tax paid by an employer for a wage- 
earner who is paid twenty dollars per week is cal- 
culated accordingly: 

John Doe: $20 per week 





1937 1938 and after 
New York State tax 2% $.40 3% $.60 
Federal tax........ 2% $.04 3% .06 
Weekly total....... 2.2% $.44 3.3% $.66 


Third, only one State, Wisconsin, has as yet paid 
its insured workers unemployment benefits. In Wis- 
consin insured workers have been receiving weekly 
checks while they are unemployed since August of 
1936. During the first year of benefit payments 
Wisconsin’s unemployment board sent checks to 
over 52,000 of its workers who had lost their jobs. 
Over a million dollars was paid to these insured 
workers as out-of-work benefits. 

Of course these benefits are only paid to insured 
workers who lose their jobs. They are intended as 
a source of income for the wage-earner who loses 
one job and is in search of another. Before receiv- 
ing benefits a worker must wait, usually three 
weeks, from the time he loses his job. During his 
waiting period and while receiving benefits the 
worker must be willing to accept employment and 
make an effort to obtain work. He must register 
also with the State employment agency which will 
do what it can to aid in procuring employment for 
him. 

Most States will pay their unemployed one-half 
their usual weekly salary, but the maximum benefit 
shall not exceed fifteen dollars per week and the 
minimum for total unemployment shall not be less 
than five dollars. In New York the minimum is 
seven dollars and Rhode Island has a minimum of 
seven dollars and fifty cents per week. 

Of course these benefits are not paid forever. 
They stop as soon as the recipient of these weekly 
payments finds a job. And if he does not find work 
within a reasonable period these payments cease. 
Most States determine how long benefits will be 
paid by taking a fractional part of a worker’s salary 
during the year before he applied for benefits, and 
then divide this fractional part by the weekly bene- 
fit. In New York the wages of a worker for a year 
prior to his application for benefits is divided by 
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six. This gives the total amount of benefits to which 
a worker is entitled, but he may not receive bene- 
fits for more than sixteen weeks. Most States have 
a maximum period for which they will pay benefits 
during the course of a year. These maximum 
periods vary from twelve weeks in Mississippi to 
twenty weeks in Rhode Island. 

The depression which began in 1929 and is still 
with us, despite many rosy utterances to the con- 
trary, has taught us many lessons. Chief among 
these lessons is the fact that unemployment is a 
grave hazard that the nation must face even in 
prosperous periods. Individual initiative and self- 
reliance are no longer sufficient to keep the wolf 
away from the door. 

Unemployment is a danger greater than that 
which faces the property owner who in order to 
protect himself against the hazards of fire and theft 
insures his property. By means of the employment 
of one or more of its members the vast majority of 
families in the United States are kept out of the 
breadlines. Employment is the source of the eco- 
nomic life of most families. A weekly wage is almost 
as important to them as is the physical life and 
well being of its members which they have, or 
would like to have, insured against sickness, death 
or injury. 

In writing of the evils which follow in the wake 
of unemployment Justice Stone, in upholding the 
unemployment insurance law of Alabama said: 
“The evils of the attendant social and economic 
wastage permeate the entire social structure.” 
Among these misfortunes that cause most harm in 
the social well-being of the working classes, the 
Justice places “poverty, or a less extreme impair- 
ment of the savings which afford the chief pro- 
tection to the working class against old age and the 
hazard of illness, a matter of inestimable conse- 
quence to the society as a whole.” But serious as 
the damage may be that is occasioned by this loss 
of purchasing power, he concludes that “the legis- 
lature could have concluded that unemployment 
brings in its wake increase in vagrancy and crimes 
against property, reduction in the number of mar- 
riages, deterioration of family life, decline in birth- 
rate, increase in illegitimate births, impairment of 
the health of the unemployed and their families and 
malnutrition of their families.” This indictment of 
unemployment completely summarizes the evils 
that follow in its wake. 

These consequences of unemployment should be 
evident to everyone with eyes to see. Crime in- 
creases with every depression. The birth-rate de- 
clined so greatly since 1929 that the lower-grade 
class-rooms in the grammar schools now have space 
for more children than apply for admission. Before 
the depression these class-rooms were so jammed 
that it was necessary to have morning and after- 
noon sessions in some schools. 

Unemployment is a risk comparable to the dan- 
gers involved in fire, theft, sickness, accident or 
death. A worker needs to be insured against this 
risk. To protect the nation against the hazards of 
unemployment is the purpose of the unemployment 
compensation laws. 




















CHRIST, THE KING 
AND LORD OF THE AGES 


All peoples, tribes and tongues shall serve Him 


GERARD J. MURPHY, S.J. 











IN an Encyclical dated December, 1925, at the close 
of the Jubilee Year, His Holiness Pius XI decreed 
that a special feast should be held each year on the 
last Sunday of October in honor of Christ the im- 
mortal King of the Ages. The doctrine of the King- 
ship of Christ had a long history behind it. Back in 
the remote beginnings of the Hebrew race God had 
told Jacob he would make his family a chosen 
people. He established a theocracy, when He gave 
the tablets of the Law to Moses, and ratified a 
Covenant between Himself and the people. As other 
peoples served their kings and princes, the Hebrews 
were subject to God alone. Even when they chose a 
human king to rule over them, he was regarded 
only as the vice-gerent of God. God intervened in 
the selection of Saul and of David, and He took the 
royal power away from the unworthy house of 
Achab. This fact stands out through the history of 
the Jewish kingdom: God was regarded as absolute 
sovereign over Israel. 

The Jews looked forward to a further and more 
glorious extension of the theocratic kingdom in the 
time of the Messias. A King anointed of God was to 
inaugurate a new and spiritual reign that would last 
forever. He would make Israel great among the na- 
tions and bring all the Gentiles under his sway. He 
would usher in a new era of peace, and the mercies 
of the Lord would be poured forth in abundance. 
This promise was made by God to the Prophet 
David when his kingdom was at its greatest power. 
It was repeated through the Prophets Amos, Joel 
and Isaias when that kingdom was tottering to its 
fall. And the Divine promise rang clear once more 
to the Prophet Daniel in exile in Babylon: “I beheld 
therefore in the vision of the night, and lo, one like 
the son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
he came even to the Ancient of days: and they pre- 
sented him before him. And he gave him power, 
and glory, and a kingdom; and all peoples, tribes, 
and tongues shall serve him: his power is an ever- 
lasting power that shall not be taken away; and 
his kingdom, that shall not be destroyed.” 

The promise was realized in Jesus Christ in a 
greater and more perfect degree. Christ in the 
revelation of the New Testament is not only the 
“first among the kings of the earth.” He is the only- 
begotten Son, “whom he hath appointed heir of all 


things, by whom also he made the world.” “He shall 
be great, and shall be called the Son of the most 
High, and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of David his Father, and he shall reign in 
the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.” (Luke i, 32-33.) All power 
is given to Him in Heaven and on earth; His Apos- 
tles shall teach in His name, and loose and bind, and 
forgive and retain sins; He shall come in the majes- 
ty of His Father to judge the living and the dead. 

A special loving providence of God over His 
people was marked in the Old Testament. In the 
New Testament a new relation of intimacy prevails 
between Christ and His people. Christ might have 
taken the sovereignty over human nature as of 
right; He chose to merit it by His humiliation and 
His atoning death. On Calvary He welded together 
a new humanity, of which He is the Head, and men 
are the members. The new Sovereign condescends 
to His subjects in a way no mortal could dream. “T 
shall not call you servants, but friends.” He com- 
municates to them a share in His Divine life, and 
makes them participators of His Priesthood and 
His Royalty. In the words of St. Peter, the Chris- 
tians are a “royal priesthood.” And He has won to 
a new headship over all humanity. 

This sense of the absolute sovereignty of Christ 
and of the close penetration of the life of the Chris- 
tian by the life of his King, breathes through all the 
documents of the early Christian ages. The Chris- 
tians had need of it for the Roman world, in which 
they made at first only a negligible fraction, was 
steeped in Emperor worship, and we read fre- 
quently in the Acts of the Martyrs of the command 
to offer incense to Caesar or to swear by the divin- 
ity of the Emperor. “Swear by the genius of our 
lord the emperor,” cried the proconsul Saturninus 
to the martyr Speratus. “I do not recognize the 
rule of this world,” replied the martyr; “I reverence 
my Lord the King of Kings and the Ruler of all 
nations.” And for his confession he suffered death. 

As the Christian civilization of the Middle Ages 
began to emerge, the implications of the Kingship 
of Christ were more fully developed. The medieval 
theory of the Two Swords was developed. Pope and 
Emperor alike believed themselves the repository 
of the authority of Christ, the one in the spiritual, 
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the other in the temporal sphere. The faith of the 
Middle Ages broke into the beautiful hymn Vezilla 
regis prodeunt, and petitioned Christ in the solemn 
dirge of the Dies irae as Rex tremendae majestatis 
(King of fearful majesty). The theologians de- 
voted themselves to the study of Christ’s preroga- 
tives as Prophet, Priest and King. During the tumul- 
tuous days of the Renaissance, Savonarola at the 
height of his influence, before he turned upon his 
course of illusion and insubordination, solemnly 
dedicated the city of Florence to Christ the King. 

Just at the beginning of Luther’s heresy, when 
Europe was starting on its great apostasy, Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola proposed the Kingship of Christ 
as the great ideal to govern the lives of chosen 
souls. Christ is the Great King bound on the con- 
quest of the world; to His followers He promises 
certain victory and a share in the glory and the re- 
ward. Men who wish to distinguish themselves in 
His service, will not only bring an utter devotion 
to His cause; they will follow closely in His foot- 
steps and imitate Him in poverty and adversity. 

It was men consecrated to this ideal that won 
many of the victories of the Counter-Reformation. 
But the world was in revolt, and more and more 
territory was being subtracted from the sovereignty 
of Christ. Revolt in the religious sphere made men 
reject the spiritual authority of Christ’s Church 
and led step by step to the chaos of Modernism. 
Revolt in the sphere of intellect proclaimed the 
autonomy of the mind and brought on our modern 
scepticism and exaggerated individualism. Revolt 
liberated money and business from the control of 
conscience and led to the Manchester school of eco- 
nomics and the brutalities of the industria! revolu- 
tion. It divorced politics and government from reli- 
gion and brought on the French Revolution and the 
pallid liberalism of the nineteenth century. It broke 
up the community of Christendom, and led to the 
anarchy of the Great War. 

By his Encyclical Annum Sanctum, of May 25, 
1899, Pope Leo XIII dedicated the whole human 
race to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. “This world-wide 
and solemn testimony of allegiance is especially ap- 
propriate to Jesus Christ, Who is the Head and 
supreme Lord of the race. His empire extends not 
only over Catholic nations and those who, having 
been duly washed in the waters of Baptism, belong 
of right to the Church, although erroneous opin- 
ions keep them astray, or dissent from her teaching 
cuts them off from her care; it comprises also all 
those who are deprived of the Christian Faith, so 
that the whole human race is most truly under the 
power of Jesus Christ.” Towards the close of the 
Encyclical he enumerates the fruits he hopes for 
from this consecration to the Sacred Heart. “We 
have gone astray, and we must return to the right 
path: darkness has overshadowed our minds, and 
the gloom must be dispelled by the light of truth: 
death has seized upon us, and we must lay hold of 
life. It will at length be possible that our many 
wounds be healed and all justice spring forth again 
with the hope of restored authority; that the splen- 
dors of peace be renewed, and swords and arms 
drop from the hand when all men acknowledge the 
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empire of Christ and willingly obey His word, and 
every tongue shall confess that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” In the 
Encyclical on Christ the Redeemer he added: “Gov- 
ernments fall into fatal issues if they depart from 
Christ the way. The Creator and Redeemer of hu- 
man nature, the Son of God, is King and Lord of 
the world, and holds absolute sovereignty over men, 
both as individuals and as members of society.” 

It was then with a long tradition of Faith behind 
him that Pius XI instituted the feast of Christ the 
King. He thus expressed the claims of the Divine 
King: “For if all power on heaven and on earth 
has been given to Christ, if human beings redeemed 
through His passion are subject to His dominion by 
a new right; if finally this power embraces the 
whole of human nature, it is clearly understood, 
that there is no faculty in us which is exempt from 
His rule. He should reign, therefore, in man’s mind, 
which should with perfect submission give a firm 
and unwavering assent to revealed truths and the 
doctrines of Christ; He should reign in the will, 
which should obey the Divine laws ard precepts; 
reign in the spirit, which should sacrifice its natural 
appetites, and love God above all things and cleave 
to Him alone; reign in the body and its members, 
which should serve the interior sanctity of souls as 
instruments or, to use the words of the Apostle 
Paul, as arms of justice unto God.” 

Pius X chose as the watchword of his Pontificate 
the phrase instaurare omnia in Christo. There are 
movements abroad in the Christian world, dating 
back to the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
which suggest that this hoped for extension of 
Christ’s dominion is in fact being achieved. A great 
wave of missionary activity is winning thousands to 
Christ in Asia and Africa. Painstaking scholarship 
and careful thought is reconquering much of the 
domain of intellect. A group of modern Catholic 
thinkers, such as Maréchal and Przywara and Blon- 
del, is salvaging the planks of truth in the wreck of 
nineteenth-century philosophy for the edifice of 
Christian thought. A steady stream of converts 
among the intellectuals of France has been passing 
over to Rome, parallelled by a somewhat similar 
stream in England. The lively expressions of Faith 
at the Eucharist Congresses show the faithful more 
and more devoted to the Eucharistic King. 

Meantime we must not forget the possibility, or 
rather the probability, of a great conflict. The old 
defections of society in the nineteenth century are 
reaching their culmination in the Absolute State 
of the twentieth. The Catholic Church and the Ab- 
solute State seemed destined to enter into a severe 
struggle for life and death. At present they are tak- 
ing each other’s measure like wary adversaries. 

Such a conflict may be a bloody one. Christ won 
to His Kingdom at the price of His life. It may be 
that the modern reconquest of His Kingdom will be 
through the sufferings of His members. In Spain 
men have died for the sovereignty of Christ with 
the cry Viva el Cristo Rey (Long live Christ the 
King) on their lips. Germany is undergoing an even 
more cruel martyrdom. It may be that the future 
is reserving the same or similar for us. 
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THE BISHOP’S ADAM'S APPLE 


NOTHING contributes such face as to find a pet 
conviction confirmed from an unexpected quarter. 
One of my pet convictions has been that a certain 
type of human-interest photograph prevalent in 
European mission magazines is not much of an aid 
to the mission cause. I thought this type might be 
falling into disuse, but, alas, some recent ventures 
in mission publicity put forth in France show them 
in full swing. 

This type of picture amuses the Western or Euro- 
pean taste by catering to certain “stereotypes” as 
to exotic races. It tries to create a light touch by 
exhibiting (to us) somewhat ridiculous features in 
the “native.” 

Not that we want solemn or formal photographs. 
The candid camera has its uses in the mission field 
as elsewhere. Character sketches and views of inti- 
mate life promote sympathy and friendship. But 
they fail of their purpose when they select for for- 
eign consumption just those things which a people 
is ashamed of—which are not really funny, but 
rather are sad in the minds of mission peoples. 
Personally I fume within when I read the supposed 
word-pictures of “American life” in some of the 
European Catholic periodicals, as if we were all 
gangsters, lynchers and pent-house revelers. Then, 
says Father Meeus, why should we publish pictures 
of Chinese opium smokers or garbage collectors in 
a Catholic mission magazine? But, I hasten to add, 
several of our leading American Catholic mission 
magazines set a fine example in avoiding those 
things. 

I mention Father Meeus because it was he who 
in this respect so greatly enlarged my face. This 
means much in talking about things Chinese, since, 
according to Lin Yutang, face is “what men in 
China live by”; one of the three subtle sisters who 
rule that vast country, the other two being fate 
and favor. 

Father Meeus is a young Belgian, a member of 
the diocese of Hai-Men, near Shanghai, the only 
white or European priest out of twenty, the others 
being all Chinese, under a Chinese Bishop, Msgr. 
Tsu, S.J. Bishop Tsu supped with the Staff of 
AMERICA on his way to China after his consecra- 
tion in Rome with the other five Chinese pioneer 
bishops, and won all hearts by his dignity, simplicity 
and sense of humor. Now there are twenty-five 
native Chinese Bishops. Including Father Meeus, 
seven European priests, all Belgians, are incardi- 
nated in their dioceses. 

Bishop Tsu, besides his wonderful personal quali- 
ties, possesses two uncommon things: total ruins 
and an Adam’s Apple. The ruins were kindly pro- 
vided for him by the Japanese aviators, who—con- 
trary to what the A. P. would have tricked us into 





believing—are not “backed up” by the Pope. They 
are the ruins of the churches and schools that he 
erected in the latest modern style—modernistic, 
poured-concrete style—which his practical mind 
found cheapest and best for Catholic Chinese use, 
and also thoroughly acceptable to the Chinese. Now 
—the diocese of Hai-Men is literally razed, smashed. 
Bishop Tsu’s face, to judge by his photographs, is 
now the face of a confessor of Jesus Christ; than 
which there is none nobler, since it is the reflection 
of the Divine Countenance itself. 

The Adam’s Apple is an island in the mouth of 
the Yang-tse River, at least that is the meaning of 
its Chinese name; and it belongs to the Bishop’s 
family. The souls that live on the island are Cath- 
olic, and are the nucleus of the diocese as well as 
of the clergy of Hai-Men. 

When Bishop Tsu ordained Charles Meeus priest 
last June, the local pagans were mystified, and edi- 
fied in a pagan measure. They were profoundly 
impressed at seeing a Chinese conferring a power 
upon a European, Europeans being usually at the 
giving, not at the receiving end. The pagan boys 
in the Bishop’s college enacted a play, showing the 
life of Father Meeus, and how he became a China- 
man for the love of the Lord of Heaven. “I learned 
more in two hours from that play,” said Father 
Meeus, who is as lively as a salmon and quick as 
a leopard-cub—“about what Europeans were sup- 
posed to do when they became Chinese, than I did 
in two years of actual experience.” For he had 
thrown in his lot with the young Chinese as a 
seminarian, learning “even their defects,” not to 
speak of their language, games, food, customs, 
jokes and point of view. 

There was a six-months’ “honeymoon” of Chi- 
nese kindness and courteous make-believe; but then 
he had to play the man, and be what he had set 
out to be. 

Is this all just to enable the Catholic Church to 
gain “face” among the Chinese? A bit of missionary 
policy or strategy? But a young priest does not 
give up home and country, root from his heart his 
amor patriae, itself a sacred and precious thing, 
just for the sake of a policy or strategy. It is Christ 
Himself who will not let our narrow and egotistic 
hearts rest, until He has shown the fulness of His 
own Person in the Church. Try as we can, we can- 
not identify Christ or His Mystical Body with any 
one race or nation or culture. All races and all 
nations and all cultures have their profound and 
lasting value. Belgium’s sacred traditions remain 
sacred, even though she sends her sons to the ends 
of the world. And so do America’s. But the Church 
is the Church of all men; and Christ is the Christ 
of all men. Only when we know and practise the 
implications of that truth can all men be brought 
to Christ. JOHN LAFARGE 
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CATHOLIC CROOKS 


SPEAKING in London some weeks ago, the Most 
Rev. Thomas Williams, Archbishop of Birmingham, 
dragged out into the open a question that is often 
discussed quietly in Catholic gatherings. “Can we 
assert that all Catholic employers pay their work- 
ers a living wage?” From the crowd of 7,000 men 
and women in Albert Hall came a loud roar, “No!” 

The same question put to a crowd of 20,000 in a 
New York hall would receive an answer that would 
remove the roof as by a hurricane. The Archbishop 
suggested that every Catholic employer supply him- 
self with the Labor Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, and read them at least once a year. That 
would probably move the hearts of some, but not 
of all. Hence the Archbishop made a second sug- 
gestion. “If we had a list of Catholic firms who 
guarantee that everyone of their employes receives 
a living wage, sufficient for the support of himself 
and his family, it would be a good beginning,” said 
the Archbishop. “Of course,” he added cannily, 
“the firm would allow its books to be examined by 
a competent authority to prove to the world that 
it really is paying a living wage.” 

This last suggestion leaves us breathless. The test 
it proposes is wholly necessary, but what interferes 
—momentarily—with our respiration is the bold- 
ness of the suggestion. But boldness is necessary in 
dealing with a scandal that is daily becoming more 
oppressive. 

The position of the Holy Father on the labor 
problems of the day is crystal clear. Not less clear 
is the position of the Bishops who have written and 
spoken on these questions. Nor is the position of a 
number of Catholic employers in any way doubtful. 
They do not pay a living wage. 

No doubt it is wholly necessary for Bishops and 
even for humble editors and teachers to write and 
to talk about the living wage and what the Church 
means by it. But it seems to us that the most fer- 
vent eloquence is apt to fall on deaf ears when the 
audience can point out this and that Catholic em- 
ployer, and a dozen others, who have grown rich by 
defrauding the laborer of his just wage. Our street- 
corner lay preachers and our apologists in public 
forums know how often their expositions of Cath- 
olic social and economic principles are met by the 
query: “That’s good theory, but why don’t your 
Catholic employers follow it?” 

We can find a place for Catholics whose establish- 
ments are small, and whose businesses are really 
conducted on a principle of partnership. If the prof- 
its are small, the wage must be small. We can find 
no similar excuse for Catholics who could pay a 
living wage, but do not. We do not presume to 
judge their guilt in the sight of God. It is possible 
that all without exception are insane or invincibly 
ignorant. But we do know that their conduct is the 
strongest support of Communistic propaganda in 
this country. 

Shall we have a White List, as the Archbishop 
suggests? Or would a Black List, if legally possible, 
be a preferable device? Or both? 
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THE MONTH OF MERCY 


EVERY good man prays for his dead. His heart fol- 
lows them into the other world with love, and that 
love is a prayer that God may be good to them. But 
as November comes with falling leaves and shorten- 
ing days, the Church reminds us, who do not mourn 
as those who know not hope, to remember the souls 
of the Faithful Departed. By prayer, by alms-giving, 
by good deeds, by indulgences, above all by the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, we can shorten their 
probation. Few of us are long remembered, but Our 
Lord Himself will remember with mercy those who 
are merciful. 


CONGRESSIONAL CON 


WHEN the courts of last appeal in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky ruled that the Federal child- 
control Amendment was no longer before the 
States, a controversy was begun which probably 
only the Supreme Court can end. It is reported 
that the case will be appealed and we trust that 
the rumor will be verified. The field of uncer- 
tainty or of “penumbra,” to quote Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, in which amendments may spin about 
is far too wide. It would be well to know whether 
an Amendment can roam about in this haze 
for an indefinite length of time like another 
Wandering Jew. 

But before this question is authoritatively set- 
tled Congress may have arrogated an equally 
effective method of child-control through appro- 
priations to the local schools. The scheme to 
establish a Department of Education with an 
annual appropriation of $100,000,000 at its dis- 
posal, now in its twentieth year, is falling out 
of favor, because in the last two decades its sup- 
porters have learned that it is unnecessary. The 
same end can be attained through appropria- 
tions. Hence the prevailing battle cry among 
the proponents of the new scheme is “more and 
larger appropriations.” 

Some months ago, the Governors of the States 
in conference at Atlantic City, discussed the 
plan of appropriations and rejected it. They 
agreed that Congressional appropriations meant 
Congressional control, and their conclusion is 
perfectly correct. Except in the South, the press 
gave this conclusion little space, but a sheaf of 
clippings from a number of journals below the 
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THE WAGE-EARNER SUFFERS 


OUR friends of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. seem 
to be engaged in the task of kicking one another 
out of bed. At present there is a flurry of sheets 
and similar gear, and the slats are cracking as the 
batile waxes hotter. It seems to us a singularly 
unprofitable struggle. If Messrs. Lewis and Green 
must fight we suggest that they withdraw from 
their respective organizations to give place fo tii 
who can unite all wage-earners. There is no real 
quarrel between these organizations, and can be 
none so long as the interests of the rank and file 


are put first. 


ONROL OF LOCAL SCHOOLS 


line shows that the old opposition to Smith- 
Townerism is still strong in that section of the 
country. 

As asample, the editorial opinion of the Hous- 
ton, Tex., Post may be offered. A system of ap- 
propriations, the editor believes, “would destroy 
State and local authority over the schools, and 
place them under the supervision of a Federal 
bureaucracy.” Textbooks, courses of study, the 
qualifications of teachers and the general policy, 
would be prescribed by Congress. “What to 
teach would be decided upon in the National 
Capital and in all likelihood it would be colored 
to support the political and social objectives of 
the Administration.” 

The danger at the present time is that Con- 
gress may constitutionally make these appro- 
priations, however unwise they may be. In its 
decision in the Triple A case of January 7, 1936, 
and again in the Social Security case on May 25, 
1937, the Supreme Court rejected Madison’s 
view of the power of Congress to appropriate 
and affirmed the opinion of Hamilton. These 
decisions permit Congress to appropriate, under 
trifling restrictions, the support for anything 
which it may deem necessary for the public 
welfare. 

Assuredly, a Congressional child-control 
scheme, secured through appropriations, would 
make an Amendment unnecessary. But unless 
Congress can be induced to check these unwise 
but constantly increasing appropriations for 
local school purposes, that is the control we 
shall soon see established. 





ANOTHER BUDCET? 


WITH a quarter of the fiscal year hardly elapsed 
we are confronted with the fact that the President 
has already announced a second revision of the 
budget for the present year. In January the nation 
was assured by the President that “the 1938 
budget is in balance, and except for debt reduction 
of $401,515,000, it will remain in balance even if 
later on there are included additional expenditures 
of as much as $1,537,123,000 for relief and recov- 
ery.” The January announcement was met with 
a sigh of universal relief all over the country. It 
did seem that our spending spree was at an end. 

In April the President returned to the budget 
guestion and informed the nation that instead of a 
balanced budget, as first emphatically assured, the 
deficit for the fiscal year of 1938 would approxi- 
mate $418,000,000. The net income would be $387, 
000,000 lower than the original estimate. In his ex- 
planation of this first revision the President made 
it plain that the decline of profits because of the 
slump in the stock market and the consequent 
downward trend of business was largely responsible 
for the fall-off in the estimated income. Retrench- 
ment of expenditures was promised to offset the 
difference. 

The anouncement on October 19 of a second re- 
vision of the budget with an estimated deficit 
amounting to $695,000,000 causes a deep concern 
throughout the country. If the budget deficit con- 
tinues to nose-dive for the remaining three-quar- 
ters of the year at the rate of increase it has as- 
sumed during the first quarter just elapsed, we 
may expect to find our national finances in the 
same deplorable, if not hazardous condition of the 
year just concluded, with another two billion added 
to our national indebtedness. 

The staggering fact about our ever-increasing 
deficit is that the net income of the country has 
never been greater in the history of the United 
States. Every known method of taxation has been 
applied, and the collected revenue has pyramided 
to the astounding sum of nearly $7,000,000,000. 
Still we are unable to keep apace with our ex- 
penditures. As this Review has pointed out time 
and again this frenzied spending of the people's 
money has to stop somewhere. An unbalanced 
budget will necessarily bring disaster. Our national 
indebtedness now soars to the appalling figure of 
approximately $40,000,000,000. Maybe the coun- 
try can stand, as some authorities assert, an in- 
debtedness of another ten billion, and maybe it 
cannot. But the point is that there is no one who 
can tell us with any guarantee of certainty just 
how much national indebtedness the country can 
stand. It is the old story of the straw that broke 
the camel’s back, and it is the last few million that 
makes the difference between solvency and bank- 
ruptcy, when the public credit is at stake. 

When campaigning in 1932, the President severe- 
ly and justly criticized the previous administration 
for the lack of economy in Washington. As long 
as an administration, he asserted, was committed 
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to a program of centralized control, economy was 
impossible; and he pledged himself to a thorough 
housecleaning. Nevertheless, during the past four 
years bureaucracy and centralization have grown 
by leaps and bounds to a point never dreamed of 
by the previous regime. 

In his address to Congress in January of this 
year the President pledged himself to take imme- 
diate steps toward the reorganization of certain 
departments in Washington. Lamentable duplica- 
tion and inefficiency have been responsible, at least 
in some cases, for the almost duplicated expendi- 
tures. As yet no measures have been taken toward 
this much-needed housecleaning. It is true that the 
President has requested certain departments to 
withhold a portion of their appropriations from 
disbursement. But such half-measure retrenchment, 
amounting at the maximum to about three per 
cent, will never balance the budget. The evil lies 
deeper in the manifold responsibilities which the 
Government has assumed. The Government need 
not and cannot any longer play fairy godmother 
to all the pet schemes concocted by the favored 
sons of the Administration. Until such a time as 
these obligations are disposed of and the Govern- 
ment ceases to extend its authority, there is not 
the slightest possibility of a balanced budget. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM 


PERHAPS it would be over optimistic to hope 
that reform of the civil-service system will be con- 
sidered specifically during the special session of 
Congress. The President has outlined his program 
and, barring unforeseen revolts, that program and 
nothing else will be considered. But this, at least, 
we can hope for and demand. Should Congress cre- 
ate a new set of bureaus, or enlarge those now in 
existence, all should be placed under civil service. 

At the recent meeting of the Civil Service As- 
sembly in Ottawa, the American delegates spoke 
their minds plainly about the weakening of the sys- 
tem in this country in the last four years. Under 
plea of “emergency,” a plea which in most instances 
was quite unjustified, thousands of positions were 
exempted from the civil-service laws. Today only a 
little more than half of the Government employes 
have qualified under the law, and conditions are 
worse than they have been in fifty years. 

Our plea is for a tighter civil-service system pri- 
marily because the only alternative is the loot sys- 
tem. The people are paying hard-earned money to 
incompetent workers, many of whom are occupy- 
ing positions created purely for political purposes. 
Under a civil-service system, honestly enforced, 
better work would be done at a lower cost. 

But civil service will never take its place until 
the people demand it. No doubt we need social legis- 
lation today, but we also need reform in the Govern- 
ment’s methods of choosing employes. All positions, 
except those which are strictly policy-making, 
should be thrown open to men and women who by 
open competitive examination can show that they 
are qualified to fill them. 
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CHRIST OUR KING 


WHEN the mob cried out, “We have no king but 
Caesar,” it did not wish to affirm the supremacy in 
its sphere of the civil power. For at that very mo- 
ment it was in a frenzy of fanatical hatred and 
rebellion. 

The mob which sought Our Lord’s life may well 
typify a widespread movement in the world today. 
Out of many departments of life and of man’s activ- 
ities, Christ has been expelled. He has no place in 
the education of the child. Even in this country, 
where we pride ourselves upon the Christian origin 
of our political institutions, He would be excluded 
were He to seek entrance into our public schools. 
Some, possibly, might admit Him, but only as some 
celebrity might be brought in to fill up the time in 
an assembly period. In none would He be welcomed 
with the marks of respect and of adoration due Him 
as King of this world and as the very Son of the 
Almighty. 

What place, again, has Christ to Whom even as 
Man was given authority over the world, in the 
councils of the nations? Not one of the Great Pow- 
ers remembers Him, except as an ancient tradition 
that has become a kind of national ceremonial 
might be remembered. In no department of the 
state is His law accepted as the law which must 
bind the nation in all its policies, and guide them 
to their conclusion. 

Or what place has Christ the King in the pur- 
poses of the industrial lords of the day? That ques- 
tion is answered when we reflect that almost peren- 
nially labor and capital are in a state of warfare, 
brought on by the separation of the laws of indus- 
try, commerce and finance from the law of justice 
and charity promulgated by Christ the King. From 
time to time palliatives are tried, and invariably 
they fail. The working classes hunger for justice, 
and they cannot be satisfied with a false charity 
which does not cure, but must aggravate, the op- 
pression from which they suffer. 

When Christ has been put out of the world of 
which by right He is King, there can be no real 
prosperity, and there can be no lasting peace. No 
doubt, one of the Church’s purposes in establishing 
this Feast of Christ the King (Saint John, xviii, 
33-37) was to renew in every Christian heart the 
conviction that the world’s greatest need is loyalty 
to Jesus Christ and His law. Christ reigns by right 
over the world, but He has many rebellious sub- 
jects. As loyal followers of the King, it is our duty 
to aid Him in winning back these unhappy rebels 
to His service. 

We can do this best by first accepting Him as 
King over our hearts. Nations will not be brought 
back to Him by mass-movements, but only through 
the willing acceptance by the individual of the grace 
which He offers. The world today is a great battle- 
field, and everywhere the position of the Catholic 
Church is untiringly and brilliantly attacked. By 
preparing ourselves to be better soldiers in His ser- 
vice, we can hasten the bright day when His ene- 
mies shall be beaten back, and all the world hails 


Christ the King. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Roosevelt issued another 
budget statement, announcing a net deficit for the 
current fiscal year of $695,000,000, which is $277,- 
000,000 greater than his April forecast and $732,- 
000,000 more than his January estimate. This 
means that he must borrow nearly three-quarters 
of a billion dollars to meet expenses despite the 
fact that the Government income is now greater 
than it ever was before in the entire history of the 
country. The President blamed Congress for the 
greater unbalance of the budget. He ordered the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Pub- 
lic Works Administration to make no further com- 
mittments. The $695,000,000 deficit does not include 
$200,000,000 to be spent for debt retirement. This 
latter sum would make a gross deficit of $895,000,- 
000, compared with a gross deficit of $2,811,000,000 
at the conclusion of the last fiscal year. The already 
enormous public debt will thus be made still greater 
by the new deficit. Speaking editorially, the New 
York Times maintained that “economy drives will 
continue to yield their three per cent of savings so 
long as the Federal Government continues to ac- 
cept new obligations and to acquire new authority. 
You have got to stop the centralizing first, and 
then you can stop the spending.” 


WASHINGTON. Secretary of State Cordell Hull vis- 
ited Canada, was accorded marked courtesies by 
the Ottawa Government. . . . Nathan Straus, of 
New York, was named by President Roosevelt ad- 
ministrator of the $526,000,000 program for low- 
cost housing. . . . The State Department formally 
accepted the invitation to confer with other signa- 
tories of the Nine-power treaty on the Far Eastern 
situation, the conference to be held in Brussels. 
Norman H. Davis, Ambassador-at-Large, Ameri- 
can delegate sailed. The acceptance of the invita- 
tion marked the re-entry of the United States into 
international action. . . . The Pan-American’s series 
of radio programs to Latin-American countries was 
opened by Secretary Hull, Governor-General of the 
Pan-American Union. . . . The Ryan Florida Cor- 
poration and the Florida Texas Oil Company pro- 
tested to the Supreme Court the proposed seizure 
of their private telegrams by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, demanded injunctions to 
prevent telegraph companies from turning over 
copies of their telegrams to SEC. The Supreme 
Court declined to review a lower court’s decision 
denying the injunctions. To all outward appear- 
ances Justice Black took part in the decision. The 
defeated litigants had compared subpoenaing of 
their telegrams with the course last year of Mr. 
Black as head of the Senate Lobby Committee, 
which seized private telegrams, and was denounced 
by a District of Columbia court for so doing. If it 


be established that Mr. Black did participate, the 
oilmen declared they would probably ask further 
consideration from the Supreme Court with Mr. 
Black absent, “as matter of justice.” 


AT HoME. Back from Russia, Soviet Ambassador 
A. A. Troyanovsky declared the numerous execu- 
tions in Sovietland were “a sign of strength.”. . . 
In a nation-wide broadcast, former Governor Alfred 
M. Landon declared progress has lagged because of 
“the failure of the President of the United States 
to follow our constitutional method of government.” 
Regarding Mr. Black’s appointment, Mr. Landon 
said: “There was a demand for public hearings. 
.. . But the Administration used its mighty power 
to prevent such public hearings. . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
asks for more power, and still more power... . 
What he really needs is less power—a position that 
will force him to take the advice and counsel of 
other men of both parties.”. . . William Green was 
re-elected president of the A. F. of L., which or- 
ganization accepted the invitation of the C. I. O. 
to a conference to discuss terms of peace. . . . Fed- 
eral restrictions are responsible for the stock mar- 
ket’s break in prices, declared W. W. Aldrich, of 
New York’s Chase National Bank. Prices slumped 
to new lows, then staggered upwards. Trading was 
heaviest since 1933. Representative John J. O’Con- 
nor demanded that the Federal Reserve Board 
lower margin requirements; told the New York 
Stock Exchange to “clean house.” He said the 
United States would not tolerate a governmental 
“Ogpu,” and if the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was interfering unduly it should restrain 
itself. 


VATICAN. The Associated Press spread through 
the United States a story that the Vatican was 
favoring Japan. The story was absolutely false. It 
was immediately denied by responsible Vatican offi- 
cials. The Osservatore Romano, Vatican newspaper, 
said that the news spread by the Associated Press 
“did not come from Vatican authorities and is com- 
pletely invented and false and manifestly tenden- 
tious.”” The Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani 
issued the statement: “I have been instructed by 
the Under-Secretary of State of the Vatican, Arch- 
bishop Pizzardo, to request the Associated Press to 
issue a complete denial of its release of October 14 
on the attitude of the Vatican in the present Sino- 
Japanese conflict. I am further instructed to say 
that the Holy See did not issue the alleged instruc- 
tions, that they are a complete invention, and that 
they were conceived by some irresponsible source 
with the manifest purpose of deceiving the Ameri- 
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can public on the Vatican’s policy of strict neutral- 
ity.”” The Associated Press had been asked to verify 
the story before releasing it, and had refused. 


SPAIN. The conquest of Asturias by Franco was 
carried out by troops exclusively Spanish. Not a 
foreign volunteer unit, not a mixed brigade took 
part in the six-week campaign. Diario Vasco, Span- 
ish paper, asserted that sixty per cent of the war 
material Franco is using was captured from the 
Red armies, and that all of it was shipped from 
France. During June, July and August, the paper 
says, 11,230 foreign volunteers crossed the French 
border to fight for the Loyalists. Over French rail- 
ways, the Loyalists received between 600 and 700 
tons of war material daily, and a total of 777,000 
gallons of gasoline in that period. . . . Leftist avi- 
ators fled from Gijon, flew to France. They re- 
ported the Communists in Gijon were fighting 
among themselves, that the city was in flames, its 
fall imminent. October 21, the triumphant Franco 
forces entered Gijon. . . . Nationalists made im- 
portant gains south of Madrid. . . . Two United 
States Congressmen landed in Leftist Spain, prom- 
ised to work in Washington for the Red cause in 
Spain. They are Jerry O’Connell, Montana Demo- 
crat, and John T. Bernard, Minnesota Farmer La- 
borite. . . . Largo Caballero, ex-Premier of Leftist 
Spain, declared the crisis which caused his expul- 
sion was created by Communists. He later said: 
“T should not consider myself disgraced, if although 
a Socialist, I should, through evolution or study, 
become an anarchist, but I should feel so about 
becoming a Catholic... . . The details of changing 
the Red Government from Valencia to Barcelona 
were being completed. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Troop ships bulging with reinforce- 
ments filled the sea lanes from Japan to China. ... 
A series of raids by Chinese air fleets surprised the 
Japanese around Shanghai. Low-flying Chinese 
planes roared over Shanghai, showering bombs on 
the lower Whangpoo River area where most of 
Japan’s fleet rode at anchor. The increasing effect- 
iveness of China in the air followed unconfirmed 
reports that she was receiving supplies of aircraft 
from France and Russia. Japan launched another 
major offensive along the entire Shanghai front, 
but the Chinese war machine held its lines. Shang- 
hai’s war-ravaged population moved in constant 
terror. Fear-crazed Chinese mothers were hurling 
their babies into the river or leaving them in gar- 
bage heaps outside the International Settlement. 
Others deposited their babies outside such institu- 
tions as “The Door of Hope” run by the Sisters of 
Mercy. .. . In the North, Japanese captured Kwei- 
sui, capital of Suiyuan Province. Japanese forces 
penetrated Honan Province for the first time, the 
sixth North China province invaded by them. Pao- 
tow, furthest west station of the Peiping-Suiyuan 
railroad, beheld a mechanized Japanese column 
rolling in. However, Chinese resistance stiffened 
considerably in the North, slowed up the Nipponese 
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legions. Japanese troops fighting at Niangtzekwan, 
mountain pass between Hopeh and Shansi Prov- 
inces, were cut off from their base, fed by bis- 
cuits dropped from planes. Determined Chinese 
resistance throughout Shansi province was re- 
ported. 


FRANCE. Twenty-three years after the bombard- 
ment which turned it into a mass of ruins, the 
Rheims Cathedral was consecrated and re-opened 
for public worship. . . . The cantonal elections 
showed no important shift in public opinion, the 
strength of the various parties forming the Popular 
Front showing no notable change. Radical Social- 
ists are still the most powerful party in the Popu- 
lar Front, though ranking second in the National 
Parliament. However, the cantonal elections, con- 
cerned chiefly with local men and affairs, do not 
provide a test of national opinion such as is pro- 
vided by a vote for Parliament. 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. At the com- 
mittee’s meeting in London, Italy, backed by Ger- 
many, broke up a deadlock in the committee, agreed 
to defer the issue of granting belligerent rights to 
both parties fighting in Spain until after “token” 
withdrawals of foreign fighters have been made 
from both sides. Italy’s action was completely vol- 
untary. England was prepared to make her further 
concessions. Neither England nor France intended 
taking any drastic steps in the matter. The Italian 
offer was unexpected; it electrified and pleased the 
committee members—with the exception of Rus- 
sia’s representative. Russia wants to widen any 
breach between Italy and Britain, not close it... . 
It is proposed that an international commission will 
visit Spain, determine the number of foreigners on 
both sides. The committee will then address itself 
to the task of evacuating foreigners. 


FOOTNOTES. The Czechoslovak Government offi- 
cially protested to Germany against attacks by the 
German press. Nazis living in Czechoslovakia had 
demanded autonomy for their district, Czech police 
had broken up a Nazi meeting. . . . Soviet firing 
squads were still using human targets. Forty-four 
more such targets slumped over, full of lead. More 
Commissars were ousted. Stalin cut down the wages 
of actors, singers, other artists, put them on a fixed- 
wage scale. . . . United States consuls in Mexico 
met with the Ambassador in Mexico City, were 
told by Ramon Beteta, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs that seizure of land owned by Americans 
would continue, that payment was extremely doubt- 
ful, although Mexican law demands such payment. 
Mexico is seizing American-owned land without 
compensation, ruining American investments. .. . 
The Nazi-controlled Danzig Senate continued its 
anti-Catholic agitation. . . . A tight censorship was 
set up in Brazil under her state-of-war regime. 
Military commanders were governing three States, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. 
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CAN'T BOTHER 


EDITOR: I do not quite see that it is necessary, 
as you suggested in your leader on October 16, for 
Protestants and others not under Papal obedience 
to rush into print denouncing the 150 gentlemen 
who wrote their very bad Open Letter about the 
Spanish Episcopate’s dignified and illuminating let- 
ter. 

Most of the Protestants that I know—and I know 
a good many—as well as almost all the Episco- 
palians of my acquaintance are totally out of sym- 
pathy with the Open Letter of the 150 brethren. 
Many like myself, when asked to sign the thing, 
protested to the people who were getting it up. 
Others threw the draft into their wastebaskets. 
But why should we immediately rush into print to 
say so? 

We can’t be bothered controverting every self- 
appointed group of pale-pink sentimentalists that 
cries: “We are the voice of non-Roman Christian- 
ity.” These are times when the only wise thing to 
do is to say, “Ho Hum!” They ought not to behave 
that way; but, honest to goodness, they aren’t 
worth bothering about. 

Providence, R.I. Rev. BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


“IN LABOR’S HOUSE” 


EDITOR: Like some other clergymen of today, 
Father Thomas R. Murphy in his letter of criticism 
of Father Blakely (AMERICA, October 19) seems 
to have gone off half-cocked. It is beyond under- 
standing why some priests, when the slightest criti- 
cism is made of the activities of the C. I. O., will 
immediately rush to the microphone or to print to 
defend those activities. They seem to bend over 
backwards to justify even the un-Christian prin- 
ciples of that organization. One would think, judg- 
ing by their actions, that Mr. Lewis and the C. I. O. 
have been canonized by the Church and can there- 
fore do no wrong. 

Father Murphy seems to believe that because 
labor is providing an education and living for Cath- 
olic priests it therefore becomes the duty of priests 
to approve unqualifiedly every action of labor 
right or wrong. It is the same reasoning as Father 
Murphy’s which has given us a kept press and by 
the same token would give us a kept priesthood. 
By using the same illogic we would not have any 
labor unions, because the majority of employers 
would prefer no union. After all aren’t they sup- 
plying labor with its living? It was always my 
understanding that a priest’s duty was to condemn 
wrong wherever found and by whomever com- 
mitted. I was always led to believe that Christian 
principles were of more importance to a priest than 


an education and a living; that he would willingly 
sacrifice the latter for the former. 

Certain activities of the C. I. O. are undoubtedly 
wrong—such as breaking of contracts, confisca- 
tion of property, coercion of workers, defiance of 
lawfully constituted authority, following of Com- 
munistic leadership, etc. These activities are un- 
Christian when committed by capital, and are 
therefore no less un-Christian when committed by 
labor. 

Pope Pius in his Encyclicals was not hesitant in 
condemning certain activities of both labor and 
capital, and certainly it is the duty of Father 
Blakely and all other priests, including Father 
Murphy, to do likewise when it is necessary. If 
Father Murphy and some other priests who are so 
ready to fight for labor now, even when labor is 
wrong, had been half so willing during the past 
decade to bring the teaching of their Church re- 
garding capital and labor to the attention of their 
parishioners from their pulpits instead of waiting 
for the organization of the rebel politico-Commu- 
nistic C. I. O., there would have been no C. I. O. 
today and the A. F. of L. would not have sunk to 
its present low level. While a mere handful of 
priests have been really fighting for the rights of 
labor during the past ten years, their colleagues 
have seen fit to oppose them, and for the most 
part have confined their activities to preaching 
pretty platitudes from their pulpits and running 
bingo parties, while the average member of their 
parish never even knew that a Pope had issued an 
Encyclical on Labor. 

These priests were content to sit silently by until 
Rebel Lewis, who, if he were really concerned for 
the welfare of labor, would have tried to make a 
real organization out of the A. F. of L. instead of 
splitting labor’s ranks—as he did with the help of 
the Communists, then also with their help and lead- 
ership organized the American Labor Party, Farm- 
er Labor Party and The Labor Non-Partisan 
League. Certainly Father Blakely did not use the 
connotative term when he called Lewis a politician; 
Lewis is a politician of the first order. 

I hope that Father Murphy will forgive an hum- 
ble Catholic laborer for taking issue with him on 
this matter, but if he is of the opinion that the 
intelligent laborer is satisfied for his priests to sit 
idly by while the Communists take control of labor 
and then try to justify their silence by climbing 
aboard the bandwagon—well, then, he just doesn’t 
know labor’s sentiments as well as he thinks. 

So more power to Father Blakely and to the all 
too few priests like him! And may I alter the oft- 
quoted gem of Mr. Lewis to read: “It well be- 
hooves all priests, whether or not they have supped 
at the tables of both capital and labor and have 
been sheltered in the houses of capital and labor, to 
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condemn with equal fervor and fine impartiality 

both labor and capital when they indulge in un- 

Christian activities.” 
New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM E. MASSEY 


EDITOR: Thank you very much for publishing 
Father Murphy’s letter. Such fair-mindedness 
makes one proud to be a subscriber. 

Some time ago one of your contributors pleaded 
for more interest in the Poor Man of Wealth. I 
think the puzzled comment your readers expressed 
in their letters on this article lends weight to Father 
Murphy’s stand. I’ve yet to see a poor worker at 
a retreat house. . .. But maybe I’m wrong. 

Keansburg, N. J. DAN CONNOLLY 


STIMULUS 


EDITOR: According to your pages Mr. Sheed was 
recently requested to write an article for AMERICA 
in the “chatty cocktail” style. Considering what fol- 
lowed (AMERICA, September 25), I feel that Mr. 
Sheed may be said to have obliged with unmistak- 
able exactness. 


Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


EDITOR: The latest attack on the Supreme Court 
by our Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings, like 
the recent very unhappy Black appointment, merely 
tends to weaken the deep and traditional respect of 
our citizens for this high and noble tribunal. Should 
we lose our confidence in the Court, then there is 
nothing we can ultimately fall back on, and the 
utter collapse of our famed democracy is just 
around the corner. That would, indeed, spell a dark 
day for us, but a red-letter day for Communists and 
Fascists. 

Mr. Cummings, addressing the Polish National 
Alliance of America on October 11, voiced the ap- 
parent hostile attitude of the present Administra- 
tion toward the Supreme Court. From many of the 
statements of the former District Attorney of 
Bridgeport that could be (and ought to be) chal- 
lenged, I select only one. Referring to the adverse 
decision of the Court on the Federal Child Labor 
Law in 1918 as a sign of a lack of liberalism on the 
part of the Supreme Court, he comments thus: 

That decision still stands. Whether the more lib- 
eral attitude which the Supreme Court has been 
exhibiting of late will result in a frank reversal, or 
whether nothing short of a constitutional amend- 

— will serve our needs, time and time alone can 

tell. 

Mr. Cummings, for some reason or other, fails 
to give his hearers and his readers the real reason 
for that adverse decision in 1918. He would have 
us believe, in fact, that the adjudication of the 
case depended on the private attitude of the per- 
sonnel of the Court, and not on the clear constitu- 
tional issue at stake. Merely to correct this false 
impression I shall summarize briefly the true his- 
tory of the case in question. 
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Our Federal Government has twice attempted to 
solve the child-labor problem by legislation. The 
first attempt (to which Mr. Cummings refers) was 
made in 1916, when Congress, under the power 
conferred upon it to regulate interstate commerce, 
passed a law prohibiting the transportation of goods 
in interstate commerce in the manufacture of 
which children under fourteen years of age had 
been employed, or children between fourteen and 
sixteen, except under specified limitations as to 
hours. The law was in operation less than a year, for 
the Supreme Court decided on June 3, 1918, that the 
law represented an undue extension of the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate commerce and 
that this power could not be used to regulate child 
labor within the States. There is here no question 
of attitude, liberal or otherwise. The law was, as 
anyone can see, an unwarranted invasion of States’ 
rights. Said the Court: 


The thing intended to be accomplished by this 
statute is the denial of the facilities of interstate 
commerce to those manufacturers in the States who 
employ children within the prohibited age. The act, 
in its effect, does not regulate transportation among 
the States, but aims to standardize the ages at which 
children may be employed in mining and manufac- 
turing within the States. 

This, the Court rightly contended, was a police 
power reserved to the several States, and not a 
power constitutionally delegated to Congress. 

Baltimore, Md. JOSEPH J. AyD, S.J. 


GREED DID IT 


EDITOR: Kindly allow me to dissent from the 
fifth paragraph of your editorial, As War Clouds 
Gather (October 16). My opinion is that Mr. Wil- 
son not only did not keep us out of war, but led us 
into it; that we were already in it, in fact, long 
before the 1916 election. 

Beginning in 1914, the Allies had confiscated our 
cargoes of peace-time merchandise bound for Ger- 
many on the pretence of a non-existent blockade. 
Our State Department protested, but under Mr. 
Wilson’s guidance virtually submitted to these af- 
fronts to our sovereignty. An embargo against the 
Allies was indicated; instead, our factories were 
soon producing armament and other contraband 
for the Allies with the knowledge and connivance 
of Mr. Wilson. Taken together, the two attitudes 
constituted an abandonment of our neutrality. 

I apply connivance advisedly to Mr. Wilson’s posi- 
tion. The ammunition-carriers flew the Allies’ flags, 
were in effect transports, and hence just as legiti- 
mate targets for German torpedoes as were their 
naval vessels. But Mr. Wilson not only permitted 
American passengers to sail on these ships; when 
von Bernstorff placarded the Cunard Line pier, 
warning these “hostages” off the Lusitania before 
her final voyage, he was rebuked by Mr. Wilson’s 
State Department. 

Our greed led us into the war and the war debts; 
Mr. Wilson might have curbed that greed, but in- 
stead encouraged it. 


New York, N. Y. J. W. O'HARA 
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THE THOUGHT-RHYTHM 
OF THE HEBREW POETS 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 








THE rhythmic beat is immemorially associated with 
poetical expression. In the classical languages the 
beat was measured by the quantities of the vowels; 
in English we listen for the fall of the accent. Yet 
though differing in the matter of determining the 
feet of a verse, English and the classical poems 
sound the same. A Greek iambic pentameter sounds 
like an English one; and to a baby the marching 
drum-beat of a line of Homer sounds like a line of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

But as far as we know the Hebrew poet bothered 
little with dactyls or trochees; iambs apparently did 
not enter his dreams, though both his prosaic and 
poetical expression suggests at times iambic, ana- 
paestic or other meters, that is, if one allows plenty 
of grace notes: 

Yea, knoweth an ox his owner, 
and an ass his master’s crib, 
Israel hath not known, 
My people hath not discerned. (Is. i,3) 

This verse of Isaias has undoubtedly its rhythm, 
but the rhythm of the original is not one familiar to 
us, for it is not one of accent or syllabic quantity. If 
a beat discoverable in the sound is faintly heard, it 
is less important than the thought-rhythm which is 
present. We may leave to prosodists the dispute, 
apparently interminable, whether or not the He- 
brews had accentual or quantative rhythm at all. 
They certainly had thought-rhythm, and this is fun- 
damental in their poetry, whether it be lyric or 
didactic. 

The Hebrew poet first expressed a single thought 
and expressed it in a single line. He followed this 
with a second line, generally of the same length, 
embodying a thought analogous, similar, sometimes 
almost identical to the first thought. The second line 
gives rise to the parallelism of Hebrew poetry, the 
parallel being either synonymous or antithetic. 

Thus in Psalm viii,5 (synonymous) : 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man that Thou regardest him? 


Again, in 2 Sam. i,20: 


Reveal it not in Gath, 
Announce it not in the streets of Ascalon. 


Mountains of Gelboe, let not dew, let not rain be upon 
you, nor fields of fruit-yield, 

For there was cast away the shield of heroes, the shield 
of Saul. 

Or, in Psalm xx,8 (antithetic) : 

Some (trust) in chariots and some in horses, 

But we are mindful of the name of Jahweh our God; 
They are bowed down and fall prostrate, 

But we arise and stand erect. 

The development of parallel thoughts gives rise 
to the couplet, and the couplet is found most abun- 
dantly in all Hebrew poetry. The double couplet 
yields the quatrain, the basis of strophic structure. 
The simple imagery and the spiritual application of 
the figure are found together in the first quatrain 
of Psalm xxiii: 

In pastures lush He doth couch me, 
upon waters restful He herdeth me; 
my soul He refresheth, 
He resteth me in right paths for His name’s sake. 

The Hebrew poets also used the triple thought- 
rhythm as in the fine example of succinct poetic 
contrast with which Jeremias begins the lament 
over Jerusalem: 

Oh, how sitteth lonesome the City once multitudinous 
with people, 

She is as a widow, she that was great among nations, 

She that was princess among provinces is become 
like a vassal. 

The accumulative force of the poetic sequences 
is strongly felt in the longer passages. Thus, in 
Psalm xix David hears the voice of creation as it 
hymns the majesty of God. 

The heavens recount the glory of God, 

The firmament announces the work of His hands; 
Day unto day pours out speech, 

Night unto night makes plain acknowledgment; 
There is no utterance; there are no words, 

Their voice is not heard, 
Yet through all the earth their heralding goes, 

and unto the orbit’s end their messaging. 

Again in Psalm xxix David describes in accumu- 
lated parallelisms the thunderstorm which breaks 
upon the Mediterranean and sweeps over the Syrian 
hills. Here the thunder is the “Voice of Jahweh.” 

Lo, the voice of Jahweh—above the waters, 
The God of glory thundereth, 
Jahweh is above multitudinous waters. 
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Lo, the voice of Jahweh—with vehemence, 

Lo, the voice of Jahweh—with magnificence. 
Lo, the voice of Jahweh shattereth cedars, 

Jahweh shattereth the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh leap like a calf Lebanon, 

and Sarion as the foal of the wild ox. 

Lo, the voice of Jahweh—it scattereth tongues of fire, 
Lo, the voice of Jahweh—it shaketh the wild places, 
Jahweh shaketh the wild places of Kadesh. 

Lo, the voice of Jahweh—it maketh the doe to foal; 
and strippeth the forests, 
While in His palace each one uttereth “Glory.” 

How genuinely thought-rhythm was the mode 
of internal conception and of outward expression 
among Hebrew poets is illustrated in the Book of 
Wisdom. Here the language of the writer is Greek 
and his composition is rhythmical, as the Hebrews 
conceived rhythm. Yet no Greek would recognize 
the product as poetry. In the beautiful passage on 
the virtue of wisdom (vii,22-viii,3) not one line 
scans. Yet the rhythm of the passage is unmistak- 
able. The poet personifies wisdom. 

She is the vapor of the power of God, 

an emanation of the almighty God’s glory 
and so nothing defiled approacheth her. 
For she is the brightness of eternal light, 
the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty 
and the image of His goodness. 

She reacheth from end to end mightily, 
and ordereth all things sweetly. 
Her have I loved and wooed from my youth, 
and have desired her as my spouse 
and became the lover of her beauty. 

She enhances her nobility by her nearness to God, 
Yea, and the Lord of all hath loved her. 

We may remark that there is a providence in the 
emphasis which sacred poetry placed on thought- 
rhythm. Homer’s hexameters are rendered into our 
hexameters with difficulty. Pindar’s meters are not 
translatable into English dress. But the thought- 
rhythm of Hebrew poetry may be preserved in 
translation. Thus what was inspired poetry for the 
chosen race and through them for all men, retains 
its solemn cadence when accurately rendered. This 
same providence is noticeable in the matter of the 
imagery of the Hebrew poets. It is close to the soil, 
and therefore easily understood by all peoples of 
the earth. As life at home and in camp, in villages 
and upon the grazing grounds of mountain and val- 
ley was modest and simple, so too is the imagery of 
the Hebrew poet. It is always very realistic, often 
vivid, rarely exuberant, occasionally pungent, espe- 
cially in the didactic poetry. 

A whip for a horse, 
a snaffle for an ass, 
and a rod for the back of fools. (Prov. xxvi,3.) 
Often the imagery is reflective: 


Three things are too wondrous for me, 
and four I do not know, 
The way of an eagle in heaven, 
the way of a snake on a rock, 
The way of a ship in the heart of the sea, 
and the way of a man with a maid. (Prov. xxx,18.) 
Or, again, incisive: 
Three things there are never sated, 
and four never say “enough”; 
Hell and a barren womb, 
Earth not wetted with water and fire say never 
“enough.” (Prov. xxx,12.) 


In the imagery of the Psalms simplicity seems to 
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be the rule. The just man is the blooming tree by 
the water’s edge; God is his shield and protects man 
with His wings, for man is the apple or pupil (the 
little man) of God’s eye. The impious are sepul- 
chres, dust puffed away by God, denizens of dark- 
ness, dooined to God’s avenging arrows. God’s judg- 
ments are honey, silver, gold; His wrath is a paining 
or a purging fire. He is shepherd, fortress, tower, 
shield and sword of the good, and the wrathful 
judge and assayer of the wicked. 

The imagery of Isaias is only apparently more 
subtle and exuberant. For this prophet sustains in- 
terest in the reader more by the tremendous suc- 
cinctness and vigor of expression than by his 
imagery. Swift changes of thought (crux of inter- 
preters) and subtle allusions often make the lines 
of Isaias read like Shelley or Thompson. Yet even 
where the lines of Isaias are subtlest and most 
freighted with his vehement thoughts, the impres- 
sion of spontaneity is never lost; one never suspects 
that the Hebrew poet has polished his verses. 
Thought-rhythm, as is obvious, does not require 
this labor. 

Reflection will show that the spiritual ideals of 
the Hebrew people were in a measure the reason 
why the imagery of their poetry is not exuberant. 
A contrast will illustrate this. The author of the 
Book of Wisdom, not unacquainted with Greek lit- 
erary form, puts into the mouth of the pagan philos- 
ophers an apology of a life of pleasure. Let us 
compare the imagery of this passage with that in 
Isaian descriptions of Messianic joy. 

Isaias thus describes the Messias: 


Justice shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
The wolf will dwell with the lamb, 
the leopard with the kid will couch, 
The calf, the cub and the fatling together, 
and a small boy will lead them. 
The cow and the bear will graze as one, 
their young will lie together, 
The lion will eat hay like the ox, 
and the suckling frolic at the hole of the asp. 


Towards the end of his book Isaias exclaims: 
Lo, I create Jerusalem, a thing of gladness, 
and her people a joy. 
I will joy in Jerusalem, 
and be glad in her people. 
No voice of weeping nor voice of distress will 
be heard in her. 
There will be no short-lived infant, 
nor an ancient who hath not filled his days. 
And they will build homes and dwell therein, 
and plant vineyards and eat their fruits. 

All the Hebrew poetry which we have is sacred. 
It is inspired literature. Though the human author 
accounts for the style, diction and form, it is the 
Holy Spirit who is the principal author of the poem. 
Hence this poetry of the Hebrews is eternal, eternal 
in its principal author, eternal also in its preserva- 
tion as a heritage given to men. For it is a part and 
an important part of God’s Revelation. Out of the 
prophecies of this poetry a fifth Gospel could be 
written, touching upon the life of Christ from the 
day of the Annunciation when “in the beginning of 
the book it is written of me” to the entrance within 
the “eternal gates” at the Ascension when Christ 
came to “sit at the right hand of majesty on high.” 
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WINGS OF DEATH 
OVER GALWAY 


FaMine. By Liam O’Flaherty. Published by Random 

House. $2.50 
THIS is the fiction story of the famine that swept Ire- 
land during the two awful years of 45 and 46, the story 
of the potato blight and the consequent plague, as it 
affected Black Valley on the western coast. In this 
craggy valley, with a surface in inches over the stony 
soil, where there was any surface, the famine and plague 
and the “kindly” alien rule leave a desert waste of cor- 
rupting corpses, and the dwellers of its thirty-seven cot- 
tages dead, in jail or on the road to exile. 

The story is highly melodramatic; the episodes al- 
most invariably lurid; the forge kept red-hot, spits out 
tragedy without even the surcease of a redeeming char- 
acter to take the reader’s mind from the falling of the 
wreckage around him. 

The story rotates back and forth around the Kilmartin 
family, their relatives and neighbors—peasants all; their 
nemesis, the absentee landlord, his representatives, a 
cruel bailiff and an English agent, Chadwick, a drunken 
debauched, abnormal, unsexed sot, whose only redeeming 
part is his violent removal from the scene before the 
last third part of the book. There are besides the village 
doctor, certainly a puzzling type, the doctor’s family, 
the parish priest, curate and parson; all either preter- 
naturally active in careers of evil or sadly incompetent, 
cross-grained and muddle-brained in the pursuit of good. 

Mary Kilmartin abandons the only two surviving mem- 
bers of the family to follow a will-o-the-wisp trail to 
Clogher, there to meet her husband, “on his keeping” 
from the police for his connection with the murder of 
Chadwick, whence they take boat for America. This is 
all very thin drama as well as un-Irish but old Brian 
hands Mary on her departure a piece of mortar from 
the fireplace and that patriarchal act should satisfy all, 
especially Hollywood, the beckoning beacon of the book. 
If that blessed haven is reached, be sure to look out 
for this meaningful episode, laden with dramatic pathos 
as well as for the “droning” of the curate as he shrives 
the old folks before death, much as all will recall the 
eerie mumbling of the Rosary at the wake in The In- 
former. But Mary, as we suspected, will have none of 
such tomfoolery in her distracting grief for husband 
and child and shoves away priest and stole with a toss 
of her “beautiful” head. 

With his powers of description unimpaired and with 
an insight for dramatic effect equalled by few, O’Flaher- 
ty has woven a gripping story and yet has not achieved 
a great novel. He has either overreached himself, mis- 
calculating the ambit of his ability or fallen victim to 
the Hollywood complex. The book is dedicated to John 
Ford of The Informer fame and the perspicacious reader 
will be horribly perplexed by too many parts suitable to 
Victor McLaglen as well as by visions of the ingenious 
miracles of grim thuggery, lurid paganism, stark vul- 
garity, even obscenity—pardon me, realism—the movie 
colony will make of the anguished heart throbs and soul 
pangs resulting from hunger, plague and criminal Brit- 
ish indifference. 

We may misjudge the author in seeing his eye or nose 
on Hollywood; we do him no injustice when we say that 
his undoubted ability falls short of greatness in Famine. 
Judged from the structural side, the story after a virile 
start, a seething torrent of dramatic action in the middle 
chapters, bogs down badly thereafter. The author sud- 
denly loses his cunning, misses his signals; the instru- 
ments become dulled and the handiwork is faulty. This 


bogging down of the tale affects characters as well as 
narrative. 

Strange as it may seem, the author, for reasons we 
need not consider, is alien to the finer instincts of the 
Gaeltacht peasants of Connemara. Many of the reac- 
tions to a crisis such as hunger will be common to all 
people, but since the novel, though not history, deals 
with historical events in a certain part of Ireland, the 
reader has a right to expect sympathy with the deeper 
national characteristics. It is the heart of the tragedy 
of '45 that Famine misses. There are greater evils than 
hunger and starvation, however caused, just as there 
is a triumph of failure unknown to weak sentiment and 
“goody” impressionism. 

There was superstition among the poor of Galway 
and Mayo in the ’40’s. If that picture is drawn to the 
exclusion of the deeper motives and instincts the picture 
is lopsided, the perspective unreal. The starving peasants 
of Black Valley, driven insane by hunger, going about 
with swollen stomachs and shriveled frames were a 
crying indictment of the rapacity and cruel neglect of 
Westminster and Windsor, of the tragic alien misrule 
of which it was an episode. Yet invariably they met 
death with heroism and their dimming eyes snatched 
the vision of a home they never had lost sight of amid 
the privations and suffering, that were deemed an ante- 
cedent, if unnecessary, preliminary. 

These redeeming features of the drama enacted at 
Crom should have supplanted the Greek helplessness 
and the note of pagan unfruitfulness of the tragedy. And 
characteristic Irish reserve would save us from the vul- 
garity and obscenity. We know there are privies, cess- 
pools, but we don’t want to be repeatedly rerinded of 
them. Sex adjustments and temptations to impurity 
awaited no discovery by the novelist. One might well 
think from the literary output of writers of the Joyce 
coterie that the normal man never thinks of anything 
except debauchery, boozing and fighting. Those writers 
who have sold themselves down the Swinee River miss 
seeing the roses in the garden in their search for the 
privies and their smell. 

Famine will, has been, called “superlative,” “tremen- 
dous.” Sober criticism will point to not a few flaws in 
the craftsmanship. The author in his attitude towards 
O’Connell is a Fenian and Clannagaeler rather than a 
Young Irelander. The political ideas and set-up in Ire- 
land are those of fifty years later. There are many 
lapses along the same line if one wished to be finicky. 
The book will answer for all time the myth of the bless- 
edness of Victorian rule in Ireland. 

WILLIAM J. BENN 


SAINTS, AND 
THERE WERE DONS, TOO 


AND THEN THE Storm. By Sister M. Monica, Ph.D. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 
WITH the eager eyes of the world turned on Spain, prob- 
ably most Americans, and certainly most American Cath- 
olics, would welcome an unbiased account of present con- 
ditions there and of the period of unrest which preceded. 
Sister Monica, a Brown County Ursuline from Ohio, is 
an American like ourselves. She went to Spain in 1932 
for research work among the Archives of the Indies, and 
she remained until just before the storm broke. She vis- 
ited the largest cities and many out-of-the-way places, 
and came into close contact with members of the various 
strata of society; and she judges the religious and eco- 
nomic situation with an American shrewdness and fair- 
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ness, and writes of it capably as well as, where occasion 
warrants, charmingly. 

No, there is nothing dull about this book which might 
so easily have degenerated into an array of facts. Sister 
Monica is interested in people, those among whom she 
lived in Spain and their ancestors whose names march 
proudly across the pages of history—and it does not 
take the reader long to make the discovery; while the 
relation between the past and present is ever the back- 
ground of her study. 

In these pages Teresa of Avila still walks the stony 
cloisters of Encarnacién in the persons of her daughters; 
Columbus continues to scan the watery horizon from the 
Franciscan Monastery at La Rabida; and the Seises go 
on dancing before the altar of Seville Cathedral as in 
the Sixteenth century, while Sister Monica, armed with 
ecclesiastical permission, has photographs made of the 
performance and chats afterwards in the sunny court- 
yard with the youngsters themselves. Catholicity has 
been bound up with the very life of the country, and still 
is bound up with it despite Communistic influence and 
intervention from Moscow. We are reminded that time, 
movements, wars, move slowly in Iberia. But Christian 
Spain holds on: the conflict with the Moors lasted for 
centuries and its dead were counted by generations not 
battalions. 

If only this book could be widely circulated! If only 
it could reach the hands of the unwary who are too often 
misled by the secular press! PauLA KuRTH 


HE KNEW THEM FROM 
PARNELL TO VON MOLTKE 


HEYDAY IN A VANISHED Wor.D. By Stephen Bonsall. 

W. W. Norton and Co. $3.50 
“ADVENTURES of a Foreign Correspondent at the Turn 
of the Century,” is the sub-title of this undeniably fas- 
cinating volume of memoirs. Reading between the lines, 
because he is not egotistical in the telling, one discovers 
that Stephen Bonsall was a highly personable young 
man in his early twenties, of excellent American family 
and important connections. When Lady Luck in the form 
of horseracing, turned her back on him, and finances 
were in a precarious state, he took it upon himself to 
become a journalist. With characteristic determination 
he succeeded in securing a place on the New York 
Herald, a paper with world-wide range, which offered 
scope for his genuine talent for languages, which as he 
says, were rather unusual in those days. 

James Gordon Bennett, generally known as the “Com- 
modore,” who was the wealthy and wandering owner of 
the New York Herald, published in London and Paris as 
well, might be designated as the main character in the 
story, as his opinions and astute direction led the young 
Bonsall from one exciting adventure to another in all 
parts of the world. For, though continually cruising on 
his yacht in foreign waters, the “Chief” watched with 
favor the rapidly developing “nose for news” of the 
young reporter. It was not many months before a cable 
arrived from Bennett which read: “Send Bonsall to Lon- 
don. I think I can use him and his languages here.” This 
message auspiciously launched the enthusiastic youth on 
his thrilling and immensely varied career as foreign cor- 
respondent. This in 1888. 

He contrived to meet and interview everyone holding 
strategic positions in the complicated political drama 
that was being enacted in all countries of Europe with 
startling rapidity and diversity, from Parnell to Stam- 
boulov, from John L. Sullivan to Von Moltke. There was 
not an event of importance during the next several years 
that he did not cover, and not without danger to himself. 
There are the plots and counter-plots that led up to the 
world war and it would seem are being repeated with 
variations in our own day. 

Mr. Bonsall’s style combines excitement and ingenu- 
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ousness. Not a page in the book that is not alive with 
venturesome and perilous intrigue, and all written with 
picturesque charm and impartiality. These memories are 
depicted with penetrating humor and more than once 
with a certain nostalgia for a vanished world. For those 
who are old enough to revel in reminiscences of the 
vivid nineties, or young enough to regard them as history, 
this book should prove definitely stimulating. 

A word of commendation for the publishers, W. W 
Norton and Co., for the attractive type and paper which 
add immeasurably to the pleasure of lovers of beautiful 
books. CATHERINE MURPHY 


TONY IS 
NO HIAWATHA 


Epce or Taos Desert. By Mabel Dodge Luhan. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $3 
HE who would get his literary credo from the blurbs 
of the dust jackets of most of the modern books, follows 
for his guidance but an uncertain path in the tangled 
forest of current critical expression. (God save the 
mark!) Although Edge of Taos Desert is thus encomium- 
ized out of all bounds, yet it continues, in a high-keyed 
and raucous strain, only the intimacies of the previous 
volumes of this little-needed autobiography in a world al- 
ready cluttered with its Lucifer at Large. 

Sanctions and standards of right living still obtain 
for the human race; standards absolute and objective. 
The last sentence in the book, “And it was right,” im- 
prints on the volume the hall mark of its perverted 
ethics. The trail of the serpent over it all clouds the 
author’s sight to the vision of beauty which is the New 
Mexican prospect. Some of the descriptions begin, it is 
true, in Beauty’s stately tread; but they soon become 
crippled by the commonplace, and limp off into utter 
vagueness. 

“Tony” dominates the writer and the book. It would 
be, by far, a better thing to read again the legendary 
Hiawatha; and by far the best thing to read the Jesuit 
Relations, which readings would synthesize the Indian 
character, manners and customs, as no “Tony” is able 
to do, despite the infinite pains of Mabel Dodge Luhan 
to mould him to heroic stature. 

To find the perfect “inwardness” of self by swathing 
oneself in the folds of an Indian blanket; to discover an 
unexampled rapture in the contemplation of “Tony’s” 
gift, a branch of a tree, is unconvincing twaddle: but 
the author reaches a completer disintegration of sense 
when she daringly and blasphemously asserts that upon 
this adultery “It only remains to set the seal—the seal 
that can never be broken, since it is made (for so it is 
claimed by those who know) in heaven.” 

Perhaps the eclectic coterie, Luhan et al., may admire 
the work; but a world in which sanity is still in the 
ascendancy will give it short shift. 

Sistsr BERCHMANS LOUISE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


YANGTZE Skipper. By Thomas Woodrooffe. Sheridan 

House. $2.50 
THE present war in China gives a certain timeliness to 
this mildly interesting account—one could almost call it 
journal rather than novel—of life in Shanghai and up 
the “great river.” Toby Warren, a likeable young chap 
just out from England and newly appointed first-lieuten- 
ant on the British gun-boat “Beetle,” has his eyes open 
all the time; and through them the reader sees strange 
sights and remote places. Mr. Woodrooffe, once a mem- 














ber of the “King’s Navee,” served in China himself and 
writes therefore with authority. We are informed that 
the Chinese characters on the cover may be translated: 
“To the old haunts where I have toured and about which 
I have a tender concern.” At present, however, Mr. 
Woodrooffe is responsible for all outside broadcasts of 
the British Broadcasting Company, and at the time of 
the Coronation, his voice was heard round the world. 
Perhaps the most amusing incident in the book is that 
describing the evacuation, from a riot-torn village, of 
fourteen Protestant missionaries (to say nothing of their 
wives and children), and of the determination of each to 
conduct the “Beetle’s” Sunday service according to his 
own respective rite. It must be noted, though, that when- 
ever Catholic things are mentioned, it is with respect. 


THe Far East Comes Nearer. By Hessell Tiltman. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3 
THIS volume from the facile pen of Mr. Tiltman has the 
clear and lively tone of his other works. It is primarily 
the work of a reporter, but a reporter with insight as 
well as sight, whose work is singularly free from pro- 
vincialism and prejudice. The author is writing on a sub- 
ject which he knows at first hand, and his discussion of 
the vital changes taking place in the Far East and their 
repercussions in the Western World, is of great value 
in clarifying thought in the conflict being waged in Asia. 

The book is no mere statement of theories, but the 
evidence gathered in Japan, Manchukuo and China, from 
statesmen, generals, judges, traders and laborers, is all 
laid before the reader to prove the validity of his con- 
clusions. The author answers the questions that rise to 
our minds as we watch the Japanese advance on the ter- 
ritory of China. He writes with candor and understand- 
ing and demolishes some of the current misconceptions 
of Japanese policy and working conditions. The effect 
upon the reader is similar to that experienced by an 
intelligent and unhurried traveler through a country. 

He sees cities and fields differing from those he knows 
best, strange buildings, dress, customs and manners. He 
asks questions, listens to casual conversation and formal 
addresses, watches methods of industry, trade, education 
and family life. He reads records of the life of the past 
and the hopes of the future until he can feel one with 
the country that has come under his ken. Then, and then 
only, is he prepared to judge, and East and West may 
draw one step nearer to the meeting place which seems 
so far away. A thoughtful reading of this book would 
take the place of a visit to China and Japan, and in many 
cases the reader would become a more enlightened man 
than would the average traveler. 

The book can be recommended to study clubs and 
classes in International Relations and Contemporary 
History. It is not a book for the scholar’s desk but for 
the general reader and the student of the life of today. 


CHurcH Music IN History AND Practice. By Win- 
fred Douglas. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 
HITHERTO, the student of the history of sacred music 
has had to do much research work. The welcome ap- 
pearance of this splendid work, the best of its kind, 
will save him from such fatiguing labors, for it is given 
in concise fashion, chronologically arranged, from the 
beginning of Christianity, through all the troublous 
times, (which, by the way, witnessed the birth of some 
of the finest music ever written) down to this present 
century which is dubbed “A Century of Reform.” The 
writer is well known in Anglican circles and has de- 
voted the greater part of his life to the study and prac- 
tice of every form of liturgical music. We have waited 
for such a valuable chronicle and guide for many years. 
Here it is, and no organist and choirmaster can afford 
to be without it. Packed within 272 pages, with a most 
complete bibliography of between two and three hun- 
dred books for reference and an alphabetical index of 
five-and-twenty pages, there is nothing on the market 
to which it can be compared. An extended review is 
obviously impossible but sufficient has been said, it is 


hoped, to arouse the interest of the church musician. 


THEATRE 


THE ABBEY THEATRE PLAYERS. There was no 
question that the delightful Abbey Theatre Players came 
a cropper with their first offering this season, Katie 
Roche. There is no question that with their most recent 
play, Lennox Robinson’s The Far-off Hills, they have 
set all the success bells ringing. 

This fact is as surprising as it is gratifying. The Far- 
off Hills has been offered us before. We have taken it 
with cheerful gurgles of appreciation. But we have never 
shown for it the vast enthusiasm we are expressing now. 
Why? Possibly our taste has improved. Possibly the 
production and acting of the play have brought out 
beauties we failed to see before. Certainly those beauties 
are there, together with the art and charm and zest of 
Irish players up on their toes to do the best work of 
their lives and live down a debacle. So a dramatic season 
which sorely needed another success has it. 

The play is a slight thing. It is the story of a girl who 
thinks she wishes to be a nun, and who changes her 
mind about it. Before she changes it, however, Miss 
Eileen Crowe and her associate players have given New 
Yorkers an evening full of such gayety, humor and 
charm that none will forget the experience. 


GEORGE AND MARGARET. I wish I could say as much 
for the ./ree-act comedy, George and Margaret, written 
by Gerala Savory, and produced in New York at the 
Morosco Theatre by John C. Wilson. George and Mar- 
garet has delighted countless English men and women. 
Noel Coward and the Lunts have enjoyed it so much that 
they have a hand and a stake in the production here. 
One marvels over this. It is even whispered that Mr. 
Coward trained the company in Scotland before it came 
here. 

All this approval of a play should mean that the 
comedy is funny. So it is, in one act in which the gifted 
Gladys Hansen lends herself to the part of a speechless 
but eloquent maid. But when Miss Hansen is not on the 
stage one’s attention wanders. One thinks of business 
conditions and political problems and the cost of beef- 
steak. At least I did. And that is no way to spend an 
evening at the theatre. 


BLOW YE WINDS. It will take more wind than is 
blowing across the stage of the Forty-sixth Street The- 
atre these nights to put life and movement into the sails 
of the Borealis. The Borealis is the boat-setting of a 
play. She lies motionless at her dock before our eyes, and 
the love affair of the two young people on her deck is al- 
most as lifeless as she is. They talk endlessly. They rarely 
agree. They are unmoral, but they have their standards. 
They marry and talk on. They separate and continue 
to talk. In the end they realize through more talk that 
they are really in love. They come together again and 
are still talking when the curtain falls. 

All this hot breath of conversation might well fill any 
sails, but the Borealis is still at her dock when the 
audience leaves. One wonders why Valentine Davies 
wrote the play and why an astute producer like Arthur 
Hopkins put it on. There is a good deal in it about the 
hero’s love of the sea and the heroine’s interest in her 
career. The two interests do not mix. A woman who 
ceaselessly analyzes her emotions is a terrible creature. 
This one’s lover likes to talk, too, but the poor fellow 
has not much chance. The real trouble with Blow Ye 
Winds, however, is that the audience does not feel much 
interest either in the characters or their little problem. 

Another play about careers is coming down New York’s 
theatrical lane. This is Many Mansions, which I reviewed 
when I saw the tryout in Stockbridge. It will be inter- 
esting to see what New York does to that! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


VICTORIA THE GREAT. In this exceptionally fine screen 
biography the elements of truth and drama and glamor 
are combined so artfully as to put to shame the usual 
run of fabricated life stories which sacrifice historicity 
to sentiment or sensationalism. Perhaps, in this case, 
the popular alterations were not necessary, for there 
was, in Victoria’s sixty years, a nice balance between 
good and evil, physical progress and spiritual stagna- 
tion; there were many phases for many tastes. But credit 
must be given Herbert Wilcox, who produced and di- 
rected, for constructing a careful chronicle of the Empire 
out of which Victoria emerges a credibly dignified Queen 
rather than the excessively cute person who is now tour- 
ing the legitimate stage, or the heavy-witted sentimental- 
ist who served Lytton Strachey so well. This is, to be 
sure, the authorized version of Victoria’s life but it is 
probably as entertaining and certainly more instructive 
than the humanizations and debunkings which have pre- 
ceded it. The familiar incidents of the long reign, not 
excluding the domestic, are recorded in a moving, fluid 
sequence which takes us from the young Princess’ ascen- 
sion to the throne, through her life with Albert and her 
period of retirement after his death, to the imperial 
splendor of her Diamond Jubilee. Anna Neagle recreates 
a lifelike portrait with great inner conviction and Anton 
Walbrook’s Albert reveals the little appreciated wisdom 
of that romanticized figure. The pageantry and the im- 
pressive dress of the production is brought out with full 
effect in a final technical sequence. This is a film which 
can be recommended to all. (RKO) 


THE GREAT GARRICK. A biography of another sort, 
this is not so much the study of a man but a manner. 
It is a skilful and vastly amusing paraphrase of a par- 
ticular flamboyance into general terms. Under James 
Whale’s direction, Garrick becomes a bold type of the 
whole school of romantic acting. When the idol of the 
Drury Lane is invited to play at the Académie Francaise, 
he takes the opportunity to assert the supremacy of 
English actors, to the detriment of the French, in a 
farewell speech. But the slighted French thespians 
avenge themselves on the egotistical Garrick by posing as 
the staff of a wayside inn and making his stay as uncom- 
fortable as possible. In the long run, however, Garrick 
comes off the victor in the comic controversy. The story, 
of course, is practically fiction and, in the case of the 
hero, small effort has been expended to reproduce the 
historical personage. What has been recaptured, and 
that admirably, is the general outline of an eighteenth 
century swashbucking actor who cut the theatre’s mas- 
terpieces to his own measure and played them with an 
air of overwhelming finality. Brian Aherne, Olivia de 
Havilland and Edward Everett Horton are excellently 
cast in this costumed satire. (Warner) 


BREAKFAST FOR TWO. This is a lightweight comedy, 
veering toward slapstick, which finds Herbert Marshall 
slightly out of his element. The humor is too broad and 
the dialogue too thin as a playboy shipowner is forced 
to settle down and make a success of his business in 
order to escape the receivership threats of a determined 
young woman with romantic designs. Barbara Stanwyck 
and Eric Blore are involved in the film which is average 
entertainment for general patronage. (RKO) 


FIT FOR A KING. Joe E. Brown’s latest exploit is typi- 
cal of the star’s comedy method and more amusing than 
its recent predecessors. As a reporter on his first assign- 
ment, he becomes the prime mover in one of those 
Graustarkian romances. Helen Mack and Paul Kelly lend 
aid as he wins a princess and a scoop. This is for the 
family circle. (RKO) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


SEE how closely you followed the week’s news. Make a 
conscientious effort to reply to each question before con- 
sulting the answers printed beneath. 


Questions: 

1. What happened to whom when he leaned against 
what? 

2. Who said that men have more intelligence than white 
rats? 

3. Who was fined two touchdowns by a judge for reck- 
less driving? 

4. How many kings sprained how many of their ankles, 
and where? 

5. What city showed an increase in horse population? 

6. Who paid $3,600 for the burial of twelve rotten eggs? 

7. Who swerved his auto to avoid what, and then ran 
into what? 

8. Who helped put out a fire, and where? 


9. Whose horses ran away, why did he shoot himself? 
10. What burglar massaged the back of whose neck? 
Answers: 

1. In Omaha, Fred Lubbers leaned against the spare tire 
of an automobile as he chatted happily with friends. For 
some unknown reason the spare tire exploded, and Fred 
later had to put on a spare suit. 

2. Dr. Philip H. Dubois of the University of New Mexico. 
He declared that practically without exception men are 
smarter than white rats; not that men have better intel- 
ligence but that they have more. He feels that some 
apes can learn more than some men, the implication 
being, of course, that some men can learn more than 
some apes. All of which shows the wisdom of the Church 
in forbidding Catholics to attend non-Catholic schools. 
3. Howard Yeager, halfback on Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege. The judge fined him $10 or two touchdowns against 
Redlands. Yeager made the touchdowns, the court 
marked the fine paid. 

4. Only one king, Farouk. He sprained only one of his 
ankles. Place of spraining: Egypt. 

5. Chicago. A mounting desire for horse-drawn vehicles 
was given as the underlying cause of the horse-popula- 
tion increase. 

6. Nicholas Vetrella of New York. A gypsy read his 
palm, said he would die before Christmas. Later she 
stumbled on a way to prevent his death. He must bring 
her a dozen eggs. He did, but the eggs seemed to be 
spoiled, had to be buried, at a cost of $300 apiece to 
mollify the evil spirit. He forked over $3,600 to inter 
the eggs. A funeral for a black hen cost him $300 more. 
The gypsy exorcised marks in a white hen’s mouth, an 
expensive operation which relieved him of $600 more. 
7. W. S. Shapro, fearing the consequences of hitting a 
skunk with an auto, swerved, ran into a pole and later 
into a doctor’s office. 

8. Archduke Otto in Belgium. It was the first time the 
claimant to a non-existent throne helped put out a gaso- 
line tank blaze. 

9. The horses of K. Reedy of Pennsylvania ran away. 
He became incensed and shot himself. 

10. R. E. Ulrich, burglar, was looting a Boston lawyer’s 
bedroom when the lawyer reached for medicine. After 
questioning, the burglar ascertained the lawyer was 
afflicted with heart and sinus trouble. A believer in 
massage, he massaged the back of the lawyer’s neck 
to give relief. After the treatment, he departed with the 
loot. 

The above stimulates interest in current history. Read- 
ers may now talk intelligently when well-informed per- 
sons say: “What do you think of Fred Lubbers leaning 
against that spare tire?” or “What is the cause of that 
horse increase in Chicago?” or “Pretty nice of that 
Massachusetts burglar,” or some other comment on cur- 
rent history. THE PARADER 








